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William Allen White 


Good news, folks! 
good news- 

William Allen White 
every week 

in JUDGE! 

Didn't we tell you—- 
good news? 

Yes, every week 

he’s going to write 

the Editorials. 

Not seriously, oh, no! 
Not on your JuDGE. 
He says: 

“I’m eager to do 

the JupDGE thing 
because 

it will get me out 

of political discussion 
into 

a rather festive 

and hilarious 
discussion of life, 
society and manners, 
touching politics 

only satirically 

and lightly.” 

And that’s not all— 
No, sir! 

Every little while, 

in addition, 

he’s going to do 

some humorous fiction! 
The first of his articles 
is in—we’ve read it, 
it’s great! You'll say so. 
It’s in our current issue. 


Do it now ! 


(i AIHe. JIDGE 
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BYKON HARMON 


ientific gentlemen with academic vocabularies call this grand old fellow laws, to-day he is as safe under the Stars and Stripes as though he were in i 


Safe— Despite the Opening of the Hunting Season! | 


} 


1 ‘member of the genus Alces."’ Ordinary folk refer to him as a moose, a circus—except in the national moose preserve of 900,000 acres tn Minne- 





ind let it go at that. Not long ago he and his relatives were in danger of — sota where there is still a brief open season. Unlike the buffalo, his descen- 





extermination; but, thanks to the passage in 1915 of various protective dants will live long and prosper through many a long hunting season 
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SEE AMERICAN PROGRESS AMERICANA, 
NANG Go SINE LINO Zax 


As the Japanese See Us 


ECAUSE it is well to understand the other fel- 
low’s point of view, Lestir’s in this issue prints 
an article by Adachi Kinnosuke, American cor- 
respondent of the Tokio Jiji. This article presents in 
no uncertain terms the reactions of the Japanese public 
to our foreign policy, in the Orient and elsewhere. To 
what extent such opinion is the result of Government 
propaganda cannot be stated. Nevertheless it does exist. 
Is it justified? The idea seems preposterous, and yet 
the Japanese talk of the ‘capitalistic imperialism of the 
United States” as if the phrase fitted us like the paper 
on the wall. And history abets them with certain 
confirmatory incidents, as Mr. Adachi points out. We 
know they are doing us an injustice, which we seem 
helpless to prevent. 
Well, we can, and do, talk of them in the same way, 
with the help of history. And they protest. Is it 
barely possible that the injustice is mutual? 


The Formidable Jitney 
— have laughed at the jitney and talked 


vaguely of a time when the automobile might 

make the old-fashioned railway hustle, but in 
many parts of the more mountainous and inaccessible 
West this has already happened and the jitney is no 
laughing matter. 

The fight between the municipal car line and the 
jitney busses in Seattle seems likely to be carried to 
the United States Supreme Court. All along the 
Pacific Coast the spread of concrete or oiled highways 
keeps cutting into the passenger traffic of the less mobile 
and often less convenient railroad. 

The traffic manager of an interurban railway oper- 
ating from Spokane, Wash., recently testified that one 
of their lines carried 300 less passengers a day than a 
year ago, and another 400 less. The busses had 
arranged their schedules so that they left just ahead 
of the interurban trains and had put their stations at 
the doors of the interurban depots. “If we had the 
patronage that is going to the busses,” he said, in 
protesting against the granting of bus permits, “we 
should be on a paying basis.”’ 

At the same hearing, a representative of the Great 
Northern stated that “if motor bus transportation is 
allowed to continue unrestricted, the company will 
have no alternative but to diminish service. . . . The 
cost of operation of the Bonners Ferry local is $2.98 
per mile or approximately $300 a day. Our average 
revenue in June was about $160 a day, or a daily loss 
of $140." The monthly decrease in passengers on the 
great Northern’s Spokane-Newport branch, “‘because of 
motor bus competition,” was sometimes more than 500. 


Meanwhile farmers in the same western neighbor- 
hoods find freight rates so high that they have no 
profit left after their bulkier produce is shipped to 





market. A lot of factors enter into this muddle, but 
it seems plain, at least, that expenses must be cut 
down somewhere along the railroad line. 


The Great Shirt Mystery 
A MONG the curiosities of our urban landscape 


are the haberdasheries which are just about to 

move away, or fail, or go out of business. As 

long as the memory of man runneth, from their windows, 

blossoming with shirts of all colors, has flashed that 

same categorical imperative: “Must Move Out At 

Once”—‘‘Must Raise Money At Once”—“It’s All 
Over, Our Loss Is Your Gain”—and so on. 

And yet they persist, and nothing seems more per- 


manent! You go away—to Europe, the Andes, the 
South Pole. Wars rage, empires rise and fall. You 


return to find friends disappeared, old bachelors mar- 
ried, the old house replaced by some towering hotel, but 
there, in this apparently unstable and dissolving world, 
stand these Gibraltars of trade—‘going at once!” 

What is there in the nature of a shirt—seemingly 
so sober, settled and domesticated a bit of civilized 
life—which lends itself to this apparently breathless 
manner of vending? Perhaps the explanation lies 
not in the shirt, but in-a mere fashion, which starts 
somehow, none knows why, like the big headlines in 
the San Francisco papers, with the result that in that 
interesting town you will find men of parts and of 
solid culture editing newspapers which look as if they 
were written by delirious highwaymen! 


A Word for the Politician 
N polite circles the typical politician is generally 
disdained. Eyebrows are gently raised and thumbs 
quickly lowered, when the hand-shaking, baby- 
kissing aspirant for popular favor is introduced. 

And yet there is this much to be said for the politician. 
He knows the people. He knows what they want. 
And his familiar methods, offensive as they are to the 
discriminating, remain legal tender to the rank and file. 

The American people, as a whole, like a certain 
amount of bunk, even though they know it is bunk. 
They expect it. If it is not forthcoming, their sus- 
picions are immediately aroused. The too self 
respecting candidate for office immediately risks the 
damning title of “high brow’’—somehow, some way 
unfamiliar and exclusive. 

So one comes to this conclusion: 

The efficient gentleman who isn’t a politician is of 
no more practical value to the State, as far as public 
service is concerned, than the typical politician who 
isn’t efficient. 

The obvious remedy is either to inject efficiency into 
the typical politician, or—what is less difficult- 
educate the efficient citizen to appreciate the necessit) 
of mastering the politician’s game. 
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DEATH AND DESOLATION 


By PAXTON HIBBEN, F. R. G. S. 


(Eprtor’s Nore.—The reader of this 
irticle should be warned in advance that 
Vr. Hibben’s picture of conditions in 
trmenia is hideous in the extreme. 
Vothing that has come out of Russia can 
ompare with it. But if such things can 
w, then we ought to know the truth. 
Those who are not afraid of the truth 
ill get it here in all its naked vigor. 
Those who would spare their own feel- 

1s should read no further ) 


EFORE I left Constanti- 
B nople to come into Ana- 

tolia and Transcaucasia, 
\dmiral Bristol. the United States 
High Commissioner to Turkey, 
sent for me. He said: 

“T want vou to be fair to the 
Turk. Just tell all the truth, 
without prejudice one way or the 
other, and it will be all right.” 

So I said I would. And what I 
have written is just a plain, simple 
statement of all the truth. Ihave 


nothing whatever against the 
Turk, myself. These are the 
facts. Draw your own conclu- 
sions. 


* ok a 
When I stepped off the train at 
\lexandropol, Armenia, once a 
vast Russian garrison town hous- 





ing 90,000 soldiers, and the most — These 


important railway junction of 

Transcaucasia, through which Per- 

sia, Turkey and Russia are all three con- 
nected by rail, I had to push my way 
through a crowd of refugees lining the 
platform of the station. There were 
among them hundreds of children quite 
naked, who clawed at my clothes and 
begged for bread, not in the sing-song of 
the professional child-beggar of the 
streets of Eastern cities, but with a des- 
perate insistence, a sort of sobbing, half- 
mad chatter, with the words “hunger” 
and “bread” tumbling over one another, 
with no sense in it all. The grown people 
were silent, staring ahead of them with 
vacant eves. What they wore was not 
clothing, but rags pieced together with 











are the ruins of the house in Akh-Boolag, where 400 men 


were burned to death by the Turks. 


bits of old sacking, disintegrating rem- 
nants of sheepskin and odds and ends 
like the filthy trove of garbage cans and 
back lots. And with that, they were 
half naked, barefoot, and with their un- 
kempt hair and incredible emaciation, 
they seemed specters from some drawing 
by Gustave Doré. 

As I made my way through the crowd 
of these unmoving, hopeless people, 
tugged at by children’s hands, [ could 
not take my eves off one figure standing 
in the station doorway, holding to the 
jamb with clawing hands and swaying 
perilously. His face had that unreal 
waxen consistency of the face of a dead 








Scene of the frightful massacre of Madjloom Djoor. 
taken in April, 1921, shortly after the spring freshets had washe: 
away the snow and revealed the bodies of the women killed there in 


man in a coffin. I had watched 
him creep up to a standing posture 
by holding to the door, and now 
as he seemed about to try to walk 
I wanted to shout to him that he 
could not make it. 

He only took two steps, and fell 
headlong, slithering down to the 
platform through the close-packed 
crowd. When they picked him 
up he was dead. I asked a sol- 
dier of the Red Guard what had 
been the matter with the man. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Starvation,” he said. 

As I walked through the dim 
hallway of the station, I could 
scarcely make my way for the 
women and children huddled in 
heaps on the floor, lying all piled 
together, listless and uncaring 
whether they were stepped on or 
not. One woman sat, stoiid, her 
back against the wall, a shapeless, 
torn piece of old skirt over her 
head and shoulders, the only cov- 
ering above her waist. In the 
crook of her arm she held a baby 
so small and with such thin legs 
and arms, that it looked like a 
doll, trying to nurse it at a breast 
that held nothing. The 
turned its head from side to side, 
crying in a thin little voice like a 
whisper of misery. 

Outside, in the scorching sun and the 
relatively clearer air, I drew a long breath, 
fighting down the nausea that had seized 
me. Across from the station, I could see 
more groups of refugees camped on the 
ground, some of them with a few posses- 
sions still—a cup, a pot made of an old 
gasoline tin, a bundle of rags under which 
to sleep at night. Nothing else. 

To get away from them. I jumped off 
the side of the platform on to what I took 
to be a piece of discarded sacking, next a 
torn and dirt-stained comforter, evidentl 
covering something. As my boot struck 
the piece of sacking, a little ery came 
fromit. I tried to get my foot out of the 


baby 





The photo was — November, 1920. 








The majority of the snapshots which Mr. Hibben 
sent with his article were enlirely too gruesome for publication. Com- 
pared to a great many of them, this one is quite an o ; 
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women and children. 


way, and my spur caught in the sacking 
and carried it away. Something living 
under the comforter lifted a corner and 
looked out at me, and I turned to see 
what I had narrowly missed stepping on. 
It was a naked child, just born, its eyes 
not yet open, and out from the shadow 
of the comforter there peered the mother, 
her eves big with suffering, and her skin 
hot with fever. 

I got away, somehow, stumbling toward 
a cab at the corner of the station. And 
then, just as [ had almost got to the cab 
and away from all this horrible night- 
mare, I came upon the worst of it. Right 
at the corner of the station, in the hot 
sun, almost naked and pitifully emacia- 
ated, lay a boy, quite dead, his staring 
eyes still open. And people came and 
went about their business—women carry- 
ing water from the station hydrant, cabs 
driving up and off again, little skeleton 
children playing about, all close to where 
he lay. And no one paid the slightest at- 
tention to the pitiful body, lying there in 
the sun. In time the dead wagon would 
pass the station in its daily 


A group of refugees at Alexandropol, in the vicinity of which the Turks have murdered thousands of men, 


In the Schoragul plain around the city 140 villages were burned recently. 


Alexander Maesnagian, President of the Socialist 
Soviet Republic of Armenia. He was elected April 
10, 1921. His writings are very widely read. 





come from? The last time I was out 
here, two years ago, things were pretty 
bad—but they weren’t like this! What's 
it all about?” 

But he only shook his head. 

“IT don’t know. I only got here in 
May, and it was like this when I came- 
only worse.” And he sent me to the 
president of the Alexandropol Revcoma. 
There I found out. 

“You see, the Turks only left here on 
April 21,” a soviet official informed me. 
“They were here from November last 
year—five months. In the Schoragul 
plain around Alexandropol, they burned 
140 villages, and these refugees are the 
people of those villages. They have noth- 
ing. They were driven out without warn- 
ing, and their houses fired. They have 
flocked into Alexandropol because they 
have nowhere else to go. But here there 
are still thousands of the Armenian refu- 
gees who were driven out of Turkey in 
1917, and we have no place to put these 
newcomers, and no food to give them. 
They are dying at the rate of about 

twenty-five a day, now, in the 





rounds, and he would be piled 
on it with the others and taken 
away. There was nothing else 
to be done about it. 

I scrambled into a cab and 
told the izvoschik to drive me 
away from the station, from all 
of that swarm of unbelievable 
misery. But at every turn in 
the streets, we came upon more 
things just like what I had seen 
—more refugees huddled in cor- 
ners, more little naked children, 
more shrunken-faced walking 
dead men recovering from the 
cholera only to die after all of 
just plain hunger. ; 

“My God!” I said to the first lag 
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summer, when it is warm. God 
knows what will happen when 
winter sets in! We have 141 
cases of cholera here, and we 
cannot even handle that. We 
have nothing, either. What can 
we do? The Turks stripped 
the country clean.” 

And so that’s that. 

* * * * 

Because in this part of the 
world newspapers are few and 
events are recounted from 
mouth to mouth, with — the 
usual accretions that follow 
naturally upon such a method 
of recording history. I went 
out to see these 140 villages 





American relief worker I met. 
“What's happened? Where 


have all these wretched people 


irmenia in April, 1921 


{ street scene in the ruined town of Scharagul, near Alexandropol. 
Over 150,000 were made homeless by the Turks before they evacuatel 
Note the ruined houses in the background. 


‘ 


around Alexandropol from 
which the Turks were said 
(Concluded on page 746) 
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OUR SAD AND BEERFUL NEIGHBOR 


Canada Is Learning Some Interesting Prohibition Lessons 


ae 


By WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 
Illustrations by HARLEY ENNIS STIVERS 
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“He will sit in a café where he can get anything he wants in the way of wines and beers, and the stuff he 


the effect that if the Government 

permitted the sale of light wines and 
heers the majority of the opponents of 
prohibition would be satisfied. 

How often have we heard the cry: “If 
they’d just let us have wine and beer I 
wouldn’t kick!” 

I can’t answer my own question. I 
don’t know how often we've heard that 
cry. A rough guess would have it about 
as often as prohibition has been up for 
discussion during the last two years. “If 
we just had wine and beer!” 

To all who think this I have a word to 
say. The word is “Bunk!” Bunk with 
a large B and a whole row of exclamation 
points to strengthen its meaning! 

If we had light wine and beer free for 
all and on tap at public drinking foun- 
tains on every street corner, the majority 
of us, who are not total abstainers, would 
continue to live with a complaint on our 
lips and would still patronize bootleggers 
or sneak up back alleys in search of blind 
pigs where hard hooch might be secured. 
I hate to believe this, for I have been one 


Tie et is a popular superstition to 


buys and consumes only whets his appetite.” 


of the deluded many who held that the 
sale of wines and beers would satisfy the 
American drinking public, put an end to 
blind pigs and bootlegging and lead to no 
great national injury. 

I hate to believe it, but I do not see 
how any person can become familiar with 
conditions in the city of Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada, and believe otherwise. 

Montreal has about 300 saloons and 
restaurants in which beer, ale and wine 
are sold. In these places one can buy all 
the brews, ales and stouts, in addition to 
high wines, champagnes, burgundies, 
ports, sherries, etc. All these drinks may 
be had in public saloons or restaurants 
with all the old-time trimmings; waiters, 
mirrors, mahogany and loud laughter. 

Do I hear the thirsty American declare 
that if he just had the privilege of buying 
wine and beer under those circumstances 
in his own country he would be perfectly 
satisfied? I am sure I do. And in an- 
swer to that declaration I repeat: “Bunk!” 

The alcoholic taste of the average Ca- 
nadian and the average American is ap- 
proximately identical. The Canadian 


might run a little more to Scotch and the 
American chooce rye or bourbon oftener 
than his brother under the Maple Leaf, 
but otherwise, if sitting side by side in a 
café throughout a period of years, their 
orders for the time would about match 
both in quantity and proof. 

In Montreal the Canadian has that 
with which the American thinks he would 
be satisfied. He has more, because, at 
the liquor commission stores, run by the 
Government, he can buy, for his own use 
in home or club, all kinds of whiskies, 
brandies and gins. Of that more later. 
Let us first examine the state of his mind 
regarding his beer and wine privileges. 

He will sit in a café where he can get 
anything he wants in the way of wines 
and beers, and the stuff he buys and con- 
sumes only whets his appetite. With 
each drink he becomes more discontented ; 
more insistent on moving on to some 
place where hard liquor is to be had. If 
he is a club man he wants to go to his 
club and start an attack on his locker 
supply. If he is not a club man but has 
a home he wants to go there and see what 
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can be done to allay the flood in his cellar. 
If he is not a club man and has no home 
in the city, why then he wants to buy a 
bottle of hard stuff and drink it in a hotel 
room. Whatever the method his ambi- 
tion is the same: He wants to get away 
from the bright spot of freedom where 
wines and beers are sold openly with all 
the trimmings, and go some place —any 
place—where he cam get a real drink. 

He reminds me of the American soldier 
in France who would tell of his love for 
wine and beer and while declaring his 
devotion to these more or less innocuous 
drinks, walk past miles and miles of shops 
where they were sold cheap to get to a 
place where he could buy cognac. 

So, seated in a wine and beer shop 
which the American dreams of as a place 
where all his alcoholic desires would be 
satisfied, the Canadian—-booze brother to 
the American, mind yvou-—waxes sarcastic 
in his comment on the lack of virtue in 
beer and wine. “This is terrible stuff for 
a man to put into his system,” he moans. 
“Tt fills him up with gas and gives him in- 
digestion. Awful on the liver! Sit here 
and drink all night and never get a real 
kick out of it! It’s just mouth wash! 
Oh, it’s all right on a hot day when you're 
tired and thirsty, but for a real drink 
Come on. Let’s go up tomy place. I’ve 
got some Scotch up there that’s as smooth 
as oil. It goes down vour throat like a 
breath of frésh air, but when it gets to 


where it belongs—Plooey! Let's go!” 


. 


“This ts terrible stuff for a man to put into his system,’ he moans. ‘It fills him up with gas and gives 
him indigestion 1orful on the liver! Sit here and drink: all night and never get a real kick out of it! 


The Canadian in Montreal is oppressed 
by restrictive liquor laws. He will tell 
you about that. There are liquor com- 
mission stores run by the Government 
where he can go and buy any sort of high- 
proof spirits. But he can only buy one 
bottle at a time. Isn’t that terrible? 

To be sure he can go in and buy a quart. 
step outside and close the door and then 
walk in and buy another quart. He can 
repeat that process indefinitely. But 
think of the bother involved! It’s a 
shame! And then there are local option 
dry spots where he cannot drink his liquor 
in public. Has to take it in his home, or. 
if he belongs to a country club for exam- 
ple, in the locker room. Imagine having 
to drink liquor in a locker room! 

\ Canadian sat in a bar-room in Mon- 
treal and tried to make me weep by telling 
me his troubles. 

“My country club is in a dry spot.” he 
said sadly. “I have to drink my liquor 
in the locker room. It’s awful!” 

There was more to his tale. He spoke 
of personal liberty as one speaks of a loved 
friend recently dead, and cursed the nar 
row-minded fanatics who had put him in 
such a predicament. 

“Try and make me cry with your tale 
of woe,” I dared him. “Try and do it. 
You with 300 saloons and the right to buy 
any sort of liquor and carry it around 
openly and drink it wherever you please 
except in a few local option dry spots 
where vou have to retire to your home or 
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just mouth-wash! ~~ 


your locker room. And vou tell me about 
vour troubles!” 

But he told me about them just th 
same. He kicked just as hard as any 
American who likes bis liquor, kicking 
about the Eighteenth Amendment 
Wherever there is a liquor law there is a 
drinker to kick about it and the protests 
are about as violent in liberal Quebec as 
they are in the technically bone-dry New 
York. 

The French Canadian, of course, is dif 
ferent from his Anglo-Saxon co-national. 
The Canadian of French blood has the 
Latin ability to derive satisfaction from 
wines or beers and he has no kick to reg- 
ister. 

Because of the predominant French in 
fluence in Quebec the province is wet and 
will probably remain so. The sentiment 
in Quebec is wet and the province is just 
about as wet as the sentiment. But next 
door to Quebec is Ontario, and Ontario 
was dry as law can make it. Ontario has 
not had the open saloon for some time. 
but up until last year any resident could 
have any quantity of liquor of any kind 
shipped in to the province for his own 
use. Last spring the people of Ontario 
did some voting on the question, and 
when the count was finished, old John 
Barleycorn found his record smudged with 
another clean knockout.. The people of 
Ontario had voted to go absolutely dry 
The sentiment in Ontario is dry and the 
province is as dry as the sentiment. 

Traveling west from Ontario 
through Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, one finds nothing but 
bone dry territory. The people 
of those provinces correspond in 
character to the people of our own 
Middle Western States, most of 
which went dry before the na- 
tional amendment went into force. 
Without doubt the majority of 
them favor prohibition; they are 
so on record and they have prohi- 
bition, or something as nearly as 
possible approximating it. You 
can get a drink in these provinces 
by visiting a bootlegger, a doctor 
or a druggist who is willing to take 
a chance for a price. The prohi- 
bition area of Canada is not as wet 
as New York, Chicago or San 
Francisco, and is about as dry as 
the rural parts of our Middle 
Western States. Bootleg liquor 
is from $2 to $6 cheaper in dry 
Canada than below the border, 
and averages far better in quality. 
The protest in the dry provinces 
is not as bitter as in the United 
States because those who would 
like to see the country wet realize 
that majority sentiment is un- 
doubtedly against them and _ so 
they accept the verdict with a 
better grace, reserving to them- 
selves, however, the right to break 
the liquor law for their own con- 
venience and still be regarded as 
good citizens. 

Going on up over the mountains 
and down into the coast province 
_ of British Columbia one again 
‘enters wet territory. British Co- 
lumbia was dry under the war- 
Its time prohibition act, and recently 

(Coneluded on page 748) 
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Ratpu H. Marrutessen, of New York 


HEN Postmaster-General! to pick for the job—R. H. Matthiessen, 
Hays tackled his man-size job of New York, president of the Motor 
of putting the postal service on Haulage Company of that city. 
a sound and efficient basis he realized 
that there were big executives in this 
country who had solved successfully, in 
their own businesses, many of the prob- 
lems confronting him. 


Mr. Matthiessen is in reality an engi- 
neer who has made motor haulage his 
profession. He has introduced stand- 
ardization and has solved scientifically 
the many problems encountered in this 
So Mr. Hays did the logical thing and new transportation field. 

drafted these men to the service, with- 


The same methods that Mr. Matthiessen 
out salary. 


applies so successfully to the movement 
Following the same line of thought, of the local tonnage of the great mer- 
when it came to consideration of the chants and manufacturers of New York 
Motor Vehicle Division of the Depart- City are now being applied to the Motor 
ment, there was naturally just one man Vehicle Division of the postal service. 
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ve long-legged outlau 
that pitched each time 
he was saddled.” 





OME to a cow puncher usually 
means any horse he happens to 
have his saddle on. But ask an 

Arizona puncher where he was raised, 
it’s an even break he'll say, “down 
yonder,” meaning Texas. 

When he was fifteen, Shorty left the 
little farm in East Texas, and drifted to 
Midland. Riding herd in a flock of 
windmills suited him no better than 
picking cotton. He wanted to be a 
twister. 

So the next move was New Mexico. 
Here on a horse ranch, he found the job 
he wanted—fighting bronks at fifteen 
dollars a month. 

Some of the peelers laughed when 
Shorty asked for a job. McDougal, 
the owner, didn’t smile. 

“Button,” he said, “they ride pitchin’ 
horses at this outfit. You're just a 
kid.” 

“I know,” answered Shorty, “but I 
want to learn.” 

McDougal knew he meant it. 

For two years he stayed on. Being 
thrown and pawed is a rough game, but 
when Shorty headed west again he 
could ride. Of McDougal, he bought his 
first horse, a long-legged outlaw that 





pitched each time he was 
saddled. Jobs — were 
searee, but down on the 
Arizona line he caught 
on. For a year, he 
stayed, riding the 
Rough String. 

From here, _ he 
drifted into Arizona, 
and finally landed 
in Globe. Globe 
was a he-man’s 
town in those days. 
His money in safer 
hands, Shorty rode 
out next morning 
on his long-legged 
bronk. 

At the Flying H 
some pictures were 
taken of the outfit. 
among them several 

“ of Shorty. He sent 
them home. A. sister he 
had never seen wrote back 

that of course they were interesting, but 
his mother wondered why he didn’t send 
some of himself. 

Three years at the C.K.’s, two more at 
the Wine Glass. The years kept slipping 
by. Once in awhile, a letter came from 
home. 

Shorty was thirty-four when I met 
him, and foreman of the Cross S. He 
wasn't much to look at, a little runt 
with steel blue eyes and a mop of hair 
as black and coarse as an Apache’s. 
Of course his legs were bowed. His 
broncho riding days were over, but he 
still kept the long-legged outlaw, though 
the horse was too old to ride. But 
aside from the fact that Shorty had 
quit twistin’, he did everything a little 
better than anyone else. You wouldn't 
have guessed he was foreman. The 
cattle were wild in the mountain, yet 
he always caught more than his share. 
He was never bowed up or sullen, he 
even stood well with the cook. At night, 
round the fire, it’s all ropin’ and ridin’, 
and talkin’ came easy for Shorty. 

The fall I met Shorty, we were working 
down out of the pine, and the juniper 
mesas, moving camp every few days. 
Headquarters was reached in November. 

Headquarters was only thirty miles 
from Globe, so the day before we went 
down to the pens, some folks came out 
from town. Among ’em was the horse 
wrangler’s mother. Slim was out on the 
mesa with the ponies when she came. 
She looked a bit disappointed when she 
found he wasn’t there, till Shorty showed 
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HOME 


By ROSS SANTEE 


Illustrations by the Author 


her the point where he'd come off wit) 
the remuda. The drive had just con 
in, and the outfit was branding out 
The other folks was right interested, bu! 
Slim’s mother kept watchin’ that. spot. 

It takes some little time to ease a 
hundred and fifty ponies off that point. 
But as soon as they hit the flat, they 
come on a run for the ranch. She didn’t 
see Slim until he was most there. Then 
he come bustin’ out of the dust to turn 
two bronks that was headin’ down the 
wash. Slim let out a yell when he spied 
her. She just stood there and smiled. 

Punchers as a rule don’t have much 
to say when women folks is around. 
But Slim’s mother had white hair. The 
cook was poison on town folks and 
Indians, but I heard him tell her he'd 
have made a tallow pudding if he'd a 
knowed anyone was coming. 

That night Shorty didn’t sit around 
the fire. He went off to bed without 
sayin’ a word. I thought he was asleep 
when I turned in, but as I was fixin’ the 
tarp, he up and says, “Slim's mother 
didn’t pay no one any mind but him. 
When he left, she watched him until he 
topped out on the mesa.” 

We went down to the pens in the 
morning, and had just started to load 
when the passenger pulled up. Every- 
body hung out of the windows. Among 
them was Pecos, a kid that had ridden 
the Rough String the beginning of the 
work. He was so dolled up we didn't 
know him until he yelled. 

“Where ya goin’?” says Shorty. 

“Home,” yells Pecos as the train pulls 
out. 

It was sundown before we loaded out. 
The outfit piled into the two big cars 
and headed for town. Shorty and | 
were to take the horses back to the 
ranch. So we filled up on canned stuff 
and bellywash at the little store. It was 
dark when we pulled out. But by the 
time we had hit seven mile, the moon 
had come up, and it was ’most as light as 
day. I started to auger a couple of times, 
but all I got was a “yes,” ora “no.” So 
we rode to the ranch without talkin’. 

I unsaddled and turned loose, before 
I noticed Shorty. He was still standin’, 
with his head down, leanin’ against 
his pony. Figurin’ his side was hurtin’ 
him again, I went over to unsaddle his 
horse. 

“The old side botherin’ again?” [ asked. 

When he raised his head, I saw his 
face was wet. 

“By God,” he says, “Everyone sees 
his mother but me. I'm goin’ home!” 
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“Headquarters was only 
thirty miles from Globe.” 
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The cattle were wild in the 
mountain, yet he always 
caught more than his share.” 
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UNCLE SAM, THROUGH JAPANESE EYES 







HE Japanese question in 
California was once a scare- 
It sent ice and fire 


crow. 


up and down the national spines ee ae 
of the two great powers of the <i \\ 


Pacific, for it was superbly 
draped and staged by many 
thousands of natural-born 
P. T. Barnums of the 
Golden State. The ef- 
fect wassomething tre- 
mendous, especially in 
America. Still, in the 
last analysis, it was 
what it was and will 
remain always—a 
scarecrow and noth- 
ing more. 

The immigration is- 
sue, as far as Japan is 
concerned, is dead 
and twice buried, if 
somewhat indecently. 
America has the right 
to say whom she 
wants within her bor- 
ders and whom she 
does not want. The 
fact is, Japan said 
something of the sort 
herse’f not so long ago 
when the cheap Chi- 
nese coolie labor flooded the coal districts 
of Kyushu—the coal miners down there 
had a mild sort of a riot over it. All that 
Japan wants now in California is protec- 
tion for the property and other rights of 
the resident Japanese there according to 
plain treaty stipulations—nothing more. 

The Japanese Question at the Arma- 
ment Conference at Washington is some- 
thing else altogether. It is about as 
much like a pinchbeck spangled scare- 
crow of sensational politics as the moon 
is like the mud-turtle, as an old Japanese 
saying goes. For, internationally speak- 
ing, it is the biggest thing before America 
to-day. But vesterday Japan was thou- 
sands and thousands of miles from the 
lights of Broadway. Something wiped 
out all that distance as by magic, for the 
Japanese question, as it stands now, has 
“its hand in the pockets” of every man, 
woman and child who happens to be at 
the ticket window of a Broadway movie 
show—in the form of amusement tax. 
Milady out for a pair of silk stockings 
comes in immediate and intimate touch 
with the Japanese question. 

At Paris, Japan was one of the Big Five 
merely in name and through an excessive 
courtesy. At Washington she is to be 
one of the Big Three —in name. In fact, 
she is one of the Big Two. For almost 
any school boy seems to be rather sure 
that America and England (especially 
after the London Conference of Colonial 
Premiers) need only a brief talk or two 
to come to a sane agreement to reduce 
the impressive folly of their naval ex- 
penditures. The biggest interrogation 
point of the world to-day shadows the 
Pacific and not the Atlantic and it hovers 
ever the Japanese navy and not the 
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This cartoon, from the Osaka Puck, depicts the popular indignation against the 
Japanese Government because of its “servile” attitude toward Uncle Sam. It is 
interesting, owing to the fact that the American people are ignorant of the fact that 
such a sentiment exists beyond the Pacific. 
Government with two masks—one facing Uncle Sam, with China sicking him on; 
and the other facing the people of Japan, standing in a corner, badly mauled and 


decidedly intimidated. 


British or any other European navy. 

In Japan nowadays—“Just what is 
America going to do to us?” has replaced 
“good morning’ and other classic and 
profound formulas of - greeting on the 
street. The one all-overshadowing spec- 
tacle which is burning out the eyes of the 
Japanese to-day is that of the United 
States of America—absolutely the only 
power on earth which is hig and powerful 
enough to stroll over the earth free- 
handed and unarmed—building up in- 
comparably the most powerful navy on 
the face of the globe. Japan of course 
hears America, from time to time, shout- 
ing louder than anybody else that she is 
the most peace-loving nation on earth. 
But that somehow does not add to her 
peaceful slumber. And Japan is asking: 
“Why—why is America building such a 
tremendous navy? America is_ rich, 
Americans are not fools, they don’t burn 
up money for the fun of the thing. Whom 
is she getting ready to lick?” 

And America and Japan are coming to- 
gether at Washington just to answer the 
above questions. 

Japan is arming to-day just for one 
reason: She is afraid—afraid for her dear 
life. That is all; there is no other reason 
whatever. She is grim and silent, bear- 
ing an unbearable tax burden. She is 
not only spending more than she can af- 
ford, her army and navy are nearly break- 
ing her back, but she is going right ahead 
with them—steadily increasing the crush 
ing burden from year to year. She is 
doing this for precisely the same reason 
that a man buys a gun even if he goes 
without two of his three meals, because 
he is very badly frightened, and fear is 
certainly not mothered by logic and is a 






The artist here shows the Japanesi 


American Correspondent of the Tokyo Jiji 


mighty distant kin of the Buddhistic suttra. 

But afraid of what? Frightened of 
whom? 

The answer is, the United States of 
America. 

She is afraid of America to-day just as 
she was afraid of every European power 
and of the mighty China before the 
Chinese war; just as 
she was afraid of Rus- 
sia and Germany be- 
fore the Russian war, 
just as she was afraid 
of Germany and 
France before the 
World War. 

Afraid of the U. S. 
\.! That makes Amer- 
icans laugh, no doubt 
it doesn’t change the 
situation a_ particle. 
Never mind the half-wit- 
ted and (sometimes) half- 
witty after dinner speeches 
of the gentlemen of the 
Japan society. We all 
love them for the master 
pieces of unconscious hu- 
mor they give us from time 
to time and we know they 
mean well. But the ques- 
tion most certainly can- 
not be evaded: it shouldn’t be. 

Why—why are the Japs afraid of the 
United States? Largely because the Jap- 
anése see America as very few Americans 
have ever seen the United States. The 
America which stands in the Japanese 
eyes is quite a different picture from what 
your eyes are accustomed to see; so very 
rarely do we see ourselves as others see us. 

To the Japanese vision America is the 
most imperialistic power in the world to- 
day as well as the mightiest—the most 
powerful in man power, in resources— 
financial and natural—in industrial ma- 
chinery and organization. And her ag- 
gressive imperialism (to Japanese eyes) 
makes Rome in the days of Caesar look 
like a village bully by comparison. But 
just what is there about the United States 
which gives Japan such a preposterous 
idea about this country? What frightens 
Japan so? 

Well, history for one thing—the history 
of American expansion: 

Texas was not a part of the United 
States once; it is a great State in the 
Union now. Well, but did not Texas 
wish to join the Union of her own free 
and sovereign will? So also did Korea 
want to join Japan—not all the Koreans 
signed the prayer for annexation, of 
course, any more than all the Mexicans 
in Texas urged President Houston to have 
Texas made a part of the Union. And 
then, there is New Mexico and the very 
State of California. 

But isn’t all this ancient history? Well, 
there is Hawaii. The Japanese cannot 
find many Americans sitting up nights 
trying to force Hawaii back on the 
Hawaiians, although they are told from 
time to time that some of the good Amer- 
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ican missionaries are spending a lot of 
their time day and night trying to restore 
Korea to the Koreans. Then again, some 
of the Japanese seem to recall even to 
this day the words of ex-President Roose- 
velt about the Canal zone—how he went 
and took it and then let the gentlemen of 
Congress talk about it to their hearts’ 
content. 

They have heard a good deal of the 
“Independence of the Philippines.” But 
they have heard ever so much more about 
the iron-clad guarantee of Korean inde- 
pendence which Japan 


her? America, with her practically un- 
limited acres, untold natural resources, 
with her wealth, with all the ever-crowd- 
ing problems of her own, why should she 
wish to go all the far way across the big- 
gest ocean on earth and try to force war 
on unoffending Japan? 

The answer to this is in the now very 
fashionable phrase in Japan: “The cap- 
italistic Imperialism of America.” Jap- 
anese argue somewhat after the following 
fashion: China with her 400,000,000 peo 
ple and their needs, spells the biggest 


oughly frightened —afraid for her very 
existence. Can any students of the in 
ternational catch-as-catch-can game 
blame her’ She presents the picture ot 
a bewildered small boy in a sort of a 
haunted chamber, his hair giving a prett) 
fair imitation of a porcupine in anger, and 
running from one side of the room to an 
other, trving to fasten the catch of this 
window, and putting a gun at another 
testing the lock on one door and then 
rushing madly to blockade the others and 
putting in the balance of his time mostly, 

spinning on his head try 





gave—heard it for ten 
odd years on end and 
then saw what became of 
of it. But can’t the poor 
heathens see that Japan 
is not the United States? 
Oh, ves, of course, but 
somehow they cannot 
view America as so much 
superior to their own 
country—which is rather 
natural after all. 

More ver, the Fili- 
pinos themselves echo 
this Japanese view of the 
situation rather often. 
And then the recent af- 
fairs in Hayti and in San 
Domingo The Jap- 
anese are thinking not of 
what the Japanese or 
British newspaper men 
have said about the 
Americanactivities down 
in those hapless islands, 
but of some of the hide- 
ous indictments which 
American investigators 
themselves have brought 
against the American 
administration there. 

History, rough and 
ready to hand, such as 
the above, has got a 
strangle-hold on the 
timid imagination of the 
Nippon people and makes 
them see things—in bed 
and out of it. 











ing to arm his own per- 
son to the best of his 
ability—and becoming 
more and more convinced 
every minute that a gi- 
ant is gomg to fall on 
him and eat him alive. 
Between this picture 
of Japan and the familiar 
mailed thunderstorm 
which darkens the edi- 
torial pages of the Hearst 
publications, there is a 
little distance—the dis 
tance which one is very 
apt to find between a 
fact and a fake. If only 
America can be made to 
see Japan even as she 





really is: if America can 
see the dreams and dread 
of Japan in al their 
naked truth, the ques- 
tion of the limitation of 
naval armament is more 
than half solved. + 
What then does Japan 
want more than = any- 
thing else at the Wash- 
ington Conference? It 
is the opportunity to 
present herself to Amer- 
ica and to the rest of the 
world in her true colors. 
At Portsmouth at the 
close of the Russo-Jap- 
anese war, Japan looked 
wise and said nothing 
and suffered one of the 








There is something else 
which scares my coun- 
trvmen even more than 
these recorded ghosts of the past. 

And that is what America did in the 
World War—not the taking of Chateau 
Thierry, but the creation of an army of a 
couple of million men; the way America 
built ships to carry them over seas; the 
way she transported equipment and food 
for her army. These things impressed 
the Japanese more than Americans have 
any idea. ‘To their rounded eyes Amer- 
ica was the twentieth-century miracle 
which reduced the extravagant Oriental 
fables to the proportions of toy balloons 
by comparison. 

And it is this genie among the powers 
who is after the overerowded string of 
sterile islands, without iron, without oil, 
without cotton and without rubber, with- 
out industrial organization, without 
wealth, with practically none of the 
wherewithal which the Great War so 
conclusively proved to be absolutely es- 
sential to victory in a modern war. 

Sut why—for what earthly end do the 
Japanese think America is itching to fight 


Another cartoon 


which recently attracted much comment in Japan. Ti 


Milttarism as being ertremely warried 


market of the future. In her undevel- 
oped natural resources, she is the America 
of the Orient. And America has made 
up her mind to get the lion’s share of the 
future trade of China and of the exploita 
tion of Chinese resources. She finds 
Japan a stumbling block squarely across 
her path—not a quiet sort of a rock which 
she could gently remove, but an enor- 
mously exaggerated and self-inflated and 
deadly aggressive porcupine. There is 
just one natural thing for America to do; 
and that is precisely what she is preparing 
to do. There is her naval} program: 
her new Pacific fleet: the tremendous for- 
tification plans for Pearl Harbor, for 
Guam and for the Philippines: her per 
sistent delay in giving Filipinos their in 
dependence under one excuse or another: 
the well studied maneuvers of her diplo 
matists and financiers in China—what 
more, in all conscience, does Japan wish 
to see before she wakes up? All this is 
about what Japan is saving to herself 

So this is why and how Japan is thor- 


worst disasters in all the 
history of her foreign 
intercourse. 


presents 
i 


At Paris the Japanese delegation had 
two men of exceptional ability, Count 
Chinda and Yosuke Matsuoka, but there 
were hundreds of others with them. And 
the others put the two lights under the 
bushel and so completely did they suc- 
ceed in this job that even the poor, de 
crepid China, without prestige, without 
power, torn w th civil wars and festering 
in unspeakable political corruption at 
home, “put it all over” Japan. Her mer 
school boy representative commanded re 
markably fluent English and had an 
understanding of American psycholog 


These two signal defeats seem to have 


told at last even on the hard-shell bu 
reaucratic Japan. Indications are that at 
Washington she is ready to lay aside her 
mask of silence and show herself even as 
she really is—worried and harassed with 
more than her share of troubles and 
withal as full of aspirations and patient 
strivings against tremendous odds as any 
other people of the earth; human down 
to her toe-nails. 
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HOSE of us who never, under any 
circumstances, deviate from the 
truth are so greatly! in the minority 

that it is no easy matter to avoid dealing 

with liars. We may deplore liars, but 
there is no getting away from the fact 
that they have entered practically every 
walk of life. Fortunately, however, it is 
possible, with practice, to recognize a liar 
when we meet him. As human beings 
average up much alike, liars behave about 
the same, in the long run, wherever found. 

Both in what people say, and the way 

they say it, we have plenty of tell-tale 

evidence to indicate whether they should 


€, be believed. 
ay Here, by way of illustration, is a sam- 
Lv ple conversation between a_ beautiful 
£ young woman and one of her ad mirers: 
«ee “Hello, girlie. What are you doing 
this evening?” 
Nad “What am I doing this evening? Why, 
j I’m going with some friends to the the- 


ater.” 

“How about to-morrow evening?” 

“To-morrow evening? Let’s see—oh, 
yes, one of the girls asked me to go auto- 
mobiling with her.” 

“And Thursday evening?” 

“Thursday evening? Well, ’'m—” 

Now there’s no use waiting to learn 
what she says_she is planning for Thurs- 


LIARS 


By FRED C. KELLY 


Illustrations by CLIVE WEED 


day evening, for it is evident that what- 
ever she tells him will be a lie. 

She repeated at least part of each ques- 
tion he asked her—in order to gain think- 
ing time in which to invent a previous 
engagement. There is somebody else 
with whom she prefers to spend the 
evening, but she would rather lie than 
hurt a young man’s feelings. As every 
tria' lawyer knows, the practice of re- 
peating questions is one of the common- 
est devices of the offhand liar. 

Everybody has encountered, too, the 
man who always has his inside coat pocket 
filled with letters, clippings and papers of 
one kind and another, with which he is 
prepared to prove whatever he has to 
say. “If you don’t believe it,” he de- 
clares, after making an assertion, “just 
lookee here!” And he begins to fumble 
through the stuff in his pocket. You see, 
he is such a liar at heart that he is sus- 
picious of himself and assumes that others 
are equally suspicious of him. 

This feeling of self-suspicion is revealed 
also by a man’s language and emphasis. 
Let us suppose that you ask a man: “Were 
you at home Saturday night?” If he is 
an invariably truthful man, and was at 
home, and doesn’t care who knows it, he 
replies simply “yes.” But if he has some 
reason to lie about his whereabouts Sat- 





“She finds it 


more Conve 


urday night, and wants you to think he 
was at home when he was not, then he 
feels that to reply with a mere “yes” 
doesn’t make his case strong enough. 
Knowing that he isa liar, he suspects him- 
self of not being convincing. Therefore, 
he is more likely to say: “Yes, I was,” and 
possibly to say it with needless emphasis. 
Whenever a man seems over-anxious to 
make you think that a trivial thing is true, 
the chances are that it isn’t. If he were 
thoroughly truthful, it would never occur 
to him that anybody might question his 
word. Like the man who boasts about 
his prowess in one line, in order to cover 
up a sense of inferiority about something 
else, the liar who makes a statement too 
strong runs the risk of revealing his own 
fear that it will not be accepted as the 
truth. 

We all know that a man telling a lie 
may feel so ill at ease that he cannot look 
one straight in the eye. But the trouble 
is that many a man becomes such a good 
extemporaneous liar that he is able to do 
that very thing. Knowing that any 
evasiveness with the eyes will excite sus- 
picion, he has acquired a brazen ability 
to impale his hearers with the glittering 
optic while rambling gayly through an 
account of something that never hap- 
pened. It is then necessary to take note 





nient simply to tell a fib that will satisfy the demands of the situation.” 
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“Everybody has encountered, too, the man who 


always has his inside coat pocket filled with let- 
lers, clippings and papers of one kind and another, 
with which he is prepared to prove whatever he has 





more likely to lie than men. This is 
really no reflection on the justly popu- 
lar feminine sex, but is a natural out- 
come of woman’s environment and the 
way society is organized. In the first 
place, woman is weaker physically 
than man, and must resort to some- 
thing more subtle than her fists as a 
means of self-protection. A lie there- 
fore becomes a natural weapon of de- 
fense. You ask a man a question that 
he doesn’t wish to answer and he may 
tell you that it is none of your business. 
If you don’t like that, perhaps he 
shakes his fist in your face and inquires 
what you are going to do about it. 
That is comparatively impractical for 
a woman. She finds it more conveni- 
ent simply to tell a fib that will satisfy 
the demands of the situation. The 
practice of sending word to an unwel- 
come caller that one is not at home was 
instituted by women. 

This disposition of women to use a 
white lie as a matter of social conveni- 
ence is probably heightened by the 
fact that, in a sense, speaking by and 
large, woman’s whole life is a lie. I 


to say.” 


of some sign of nervousness—maybe the 
way he keeps twisting frantically at a 
button on his vest, or crossing and r 
crossing his legs. 

When a man, ordinarily truthful, is ly- 
ing, to shield somebody else, he feels so 
ashamed of himself that he talks in an 
unnaturally low tone of voice. You ask 
him to speak louder and he does so for a 
moment, showing that the trouble does 
not rest in his vocal powers, but a few 
seconds later he relapses into tones almost 
inaudible. He feels that he has to tell 
the lie, but doesn’t want anybody to hear 
him. This habit of talking almost in a 
whisper is characteristic of panhandlers 
on the street—telling an obviously con- 
cocted hard luck story as a means of get- 
ting money. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the liar 
takes exactly the opposite tack and talks 
unnaturally loud—to hide the fact that he 
really desires to talk low. Another fre- 
quent mannerism of the liar who is 
ashamed or embarrassed, is a disposition 
unconsciously to keep his hand over his 
mouth, or make a frequent protective 
gesture of the hand in front of his face— 
hecause he would really like to shut out 
the rest of the world and do his enforced 
lving where nobody could hear or see 
him. 

When a man is telling a prepared story 
there is likely to be a vacant expression 
in his face, as of one giving a memorized 
singsong recital. But if he is recalling 
an actual occurrence, his face lights up, 
from time to time, as forgotten details re- 
turn to his mind. Furthermore, if called 
upon for details of something that never 
happened, or something that he himself 
didn’t see happen, the liar is almost cer- 
tain to remember too much. He recalls 
exactly how many clouds were in the 
sky, or the precise hour of the day of an 
incident years previous—details that ‘or- 
dinarily would not stick in one’s mem- 
ory. 

It must be reluctantly admitted that, 
everything else being equal, women are 


refer to the fact that, in regard to mat 

riage, woman is supposed to be the 

pursued party. The fact is that she is 
almost invariably the pursuer. Women 
are ordinarily, I think, more anxious to be 
married than men. It is the female of 
the human species that resorts to bright- 
colored feathers and garments designed to 
lure the male to her side. By the prac- 
tice of tactfulness in conversation and 
studied flattery, she is altogether likely 
to capture the male after whom she sets 
out. Tactfulness and flattery are a clever 
woman’s handmaidens. And it is only 
with great difficulty that one may be uni- 
formly tactful without lapping over into 
the borderland of actual mendacity. This 
habit of sub- 


of gross exaggeration, or of minimizing 
the truth. 

I recall having to make an investigation 
a vear or two ago, on behalf of a friend 
who wished to know something of the 
relative standing of several boarding 
schools for girls at Washington. My in- 
quiries led me to ask questions of various 
women whom I thought might know. 
Said one woman: 

“Tell him not to send his daughter to 
the Excellent Seminary. They have a 
terribly rough class of girls there.” 

This seemed surprismg and [I asked, 
as politely as possible, how she had found 
out. She explained that she had 
seen a number of the girls from that sem- 


walking by her home and _ they 
uncouth. Further inquirv dis- 


closed that she had seen only three girls, 

at a distance of 300 or 400 feet, in their 

old clothes, taking a walk, and somebody 
e had said they were from the seminary. 
She wasn’t even sure of that. 

Now, her statement was really a com- 
bination of inaccuracy and untruth. She. 
in her slipshod method of coming to con- 
clusions, had half thought that what she 
said was largely true. but she also wished 
to tell me something a bit shocking. We 
all like to say something that will cause 
surprise. 

Generally speaking, about the most re- 
liable person from whom to get informa- 
tion is a small boy. Any family possess- 
ing a boy knows that he is observant, 
“gets into everything,” and has no motive 
beyond satisfying his inordinate curiosity. 
He likes to pry into things for the sheer 
joy of finding the facts as they are. When 
he grows older he may find it not so easy, 
efor business or social reasons, to tell an 
accurate story. But when he becomes 
an old rhan, he once more may be like a 


(Concluded on page 748) 





tlety in woman 
not only makes 
an occasional 
lie rather easy 
for her, but it 
also makes her 
more difficult to 
detect in a lic. 

It is probable 
that a young 
girl. if not un- 
truthful, is at 
least inaccu- 
rate somewhat 
in proportion as 
she grows into’ 
the age of ro- 
mance. Even 
in her early 
teens, a girl is 
inclined to dis- 
tort facts, in or- 
der to have 
them as she 
wishes they 
were. <As_ she 
grows into 
womanhood, a 
girl, lacking 
the necessities 
of business life 
for accuracy, 
may easily fall 
unconsciously 
into the habit 





‘Another frequent mannerism of the liar who is ashamed or embarrassed, is a 

disposition unconsciously to keep his hand over his mouth, or make a protective 

gesture of the hand in front of his face—because he would really like to shut 
out the rest of the world.” 


















“eched after 


(Epiror’s Note. —Lieutenant Tinker, U.S 
\V. R. F.. was sent over to England by the Secre 
tary of the Navy to come back on the ZR-2 and 
write for the Navy an official narrative of the 
flight {n errand to the Air Ministry in 


London prevented his taking part in the trial 
Aight ot the airship which ended sO lisastrously 
He returned on the British cruiser, Dauntless, 
with the bodies of his 


wrech 


“comrades lost in. the 


E WILI carry on as before, 
building as many big dirigibles 
as may be necessary and em 


bodying the lessons of practical experience 
so that brave men shall not have given 
their lives in vain.” 

So spoke Admiral Moffett when the 
news of the loss of the ZR-? reached 
him. It was a brave man’s promise to 
the spirits of brave men. It was also 
the pronouncement of a far-seeing thinker, 


one who knows the cost of progress, 
and the price man has to pav in his 
ceaseless struggle to master the elements. 
It was also an answer to those who 
morbidly gloat over incidental failure 


as though it were the end of all effort, 
an answer to those who ask if we are 
“to continue to risk lives and spend 
money for such things as airships?” 
Since my return to the Navy Depart- 
ment, two weeks ago, if I have been asked 
once, I have been asked a hundred times; 
“What the ZR-2?" “Will air- 
ships ever be safe?” “Do you think the 
United States will ever have commercial 
airships?” “I presume you never want 
to see another airship yourself, do you 
now?” And these questions 
have been followed by ‘all sorts of de- 
remarks, such as, 
“Thev cost 


about 


and so on. 


clarative and sage 
“Airships are too fragile.” 
too much.” “They never will be of 
any use.” “They can’t stand the 
weather, and then they break in two 


and blow up.” 


I returned from England on_ the 
British cruiser Dauntless. and, when 


nearing the port of New York, her Cap 
Gilbert O. Stephensor, C.M.G., 
unrolled a chart in the navigator’s 
cabin, covering the stretch of coast from 
Nantucket Lightship to Barnegat, N. J. 
It was the latest chart issued by the 
British Admiralty, supplied with recent 
data from the Hydrographic Office at 
Washington, and on that chart, repre 
senting that short distance of coast were 


tain, 


indicated seventeet wrecked surface 
vessels, the wrecks now being obstruc- 
tions to navigation and labelled 
dangerous. 

Think of it' And domt forget that 


present surface craft are thr result of 


-portion of the ZR 2. 
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DON’T GIVE UP THE 
AIRSHIP! 







































NAVY OFFICIAL PHOTO 


The ZR-2 in her huge shed al Howden, England 


The port near her bow 


ts open, showing the entrance and exit to and from the mooring mast and 
the mooring mast attachment just abore on the extreme end of the stem. 


thousands of years of effort: certainly 
from Noah down to date. All the 
vations of the earth have had a hand 
in the development of ocean-going vessels. 
and ships have passed through the age 
of oars, the age of sails, and are now 
passing through the age of steam into 
that of electricity. 

On the very day that the ZR-? was 


NAVY OFFICIAL PHOTO 


One of the feu pictures taken of the ZR-2 in flight 


air Ou her tds 


wrecked, there appeared in the Press a 
statement that a train had been wrecked 
in Italy and that the lives of fiftv people 
had snuffed out in a moment, 
while oue hundred and fifty others had 


been 


been injured. No talk of scrapping 
railroads went with the story. That 
thought, too, is silly. Railroads are a 


Bil- 


development of nearly a century. 





It shows the great ship just after she took the 


trial flight 
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COURTESY BRITISH AIR MINISTRY 





The R-36 at her mooring mast in Pulham, England. The R-36 was 
built for war purposes, but was remodeled for passenger carrying. The 
passenger car will be noted rigidly attached to the bottom of the ship 


lions are invested in their upkeep, main- 
tenance, and extension. Let the critics 
of airships look to the record of the 
railroads; they have cost enormous 
sums, they have killed their thousands. 

Last year seventy people were killed 
in the streets of Washington, a purely 
residential city. They were run down by 
automobiles or caught in automobile 


crashes. What the grand total of such 
deaths for the country may be I do not 
know, but I refer the critics of airships 
to the record of automobile fatalities in 
America alone if they are looking for 
human wreckage along the paths of 
progress. 

It is quite natural that there should 
be a tremendous amount of misinforma- 
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I'he Bodensee was built expressly for passenger service and is not a very large ship, but stream- 








lined for extreme speed. 


OFFICIAL PHOTO, U 
1 close-up of the “power egg or motor gondola of the R-34 








8S. NAVAL AVIATION 


tion and lack of knowledge concerning 
airships throughout the United States. 
We had no Zeppelins raiding New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, or 
other big cities during the War. In 
Europe it is different. The whole eastern 
coast of England, London particularly, 
for a long period felt the shock of the 
Zeppelin’s bombs. One officer in the 
German Navy boasts of twenty-four 
Zeppelin visits to London for the pur- 
pose of bombing that city. German 
rigids are no strangers to the British. 

Continental Europe is well acquainted 
with rigid airships. Permanent com- 
mercial air routes were in operation 
there for ten vears before the War, and 
thousands of passengers were carried 
without loss of life. 

The Germans, aside from originating 
rigid airships, have had more experience 
than any other nation in building and 
operating that class of aircraft. I am 
personally acquainted with several Ger- 
man airship men, one of whom has made 
more than one thousand five hundred 
trips on rigids, another has been more 
than six thousand hours in the air in 
such ships, and another has _ piloted 
rigids a total distance of more than 
two hundred thousand miles. These 
men know rigid airships and what such 
craft can do, their limitations and their 
capabilities, and I predict that until 
men of their knowledge are consulted 
it will be an uphill proposition for any 
nation to develop rigids 

It has been said that there is no royal 
road to airship success; that experimen- 
tation and all it costs is the only way. 
It sounds like a half-truth to me. What 
men have done they can do again. If 
these Germans have been successful and 
still retain their faculties, why go through 
all the agony, step by step, until we at 
last equal their performance? Why not 
secure the men, and, if possible, one or 
more of their ships and start business 
abreast of Continental practice at once? 
It seems the reasonable thing to do. 

Rigid airships in Germany, after some 
preliminary experimentation by David 
Schwartz, were developed to practicality 
by Count Zeppelin and Doctor Schutte. 
The first successful German rigid air- 
ship was a Zeppelin; she was 420 feet 
long and contained 400,000 cubic feet 
of gas. Her first flight was made on 
July 2nd, 1900. Germany went wild 
over this ship. She was primitive, being 
but thirty-eight feet in diameter, with 
two small engines of twenty-nine total 

(Continued on page 745) 
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country as Am- 





bassador in1912. 


Vi-Kyuin Wellington Koo, of the 
Chinese delegation. Part of his 
education he received at Columbia 
University, in New York, and he 
already has many warm friends in 
America. For several years he 
was China's Minister to the United 
States, and he also represented his 


country at the Peace Conference. 
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Lestre’s WEEKLY is not an employment agency. it cannot proride jobs. 
rpert counsel to those, with or without work, who sincerely wish to better their condition, 
amswer in Lestte’s the inquiries of readers who seek the benefit of his adrice in solving their employment 
problems. All communications will be treated confidentially. 
WORK DEPT., Lestie’s Weekry, 627 West 43d St, New York City 


YOU AND YOUR WORK 


Winning Promotion 
By JACOB PENN 


But it can and will provide 


Address your letters: YOU AND YOUR  j\ 
Always enclose stamps for postage. 





Mr. Penn will gladly 

















E SHALL suspend for this week 

our discussion of ways and means 

to obtain employment, and take 
up a subject that has been presented in 
the majority of the letters received. In 
these letters the correspondents seek 
advice as to how they may secure pro- 
motion. 

“T have been working in this plant for 
twelve vears,”’ writes a foundry worker. 
‘In all these vears no one has questioned 
my loyalty, and my wages were increased 
when general increases were made. I 
believe I am well thought of by my fellow 
workers and my employers. But, when- 
ever a vacancy existed for a higher posi- 
tion, it was always filled by some other 
fellow. The last foreman job was given 
vo a man who was here only one vear.” 

Another declares that he spent fourteen 
years in the banking business, and is now 
serving as teller. He says he started from 
the bottom, as messenger, worked up to 
the position of bookkeeper, and after 
several years’ service with another bank 
as bookkeeper was advanced to his present 
position. He declares he would like to 
see himself in a higher position, exactly 
what higher position he does not say. 
But because, as he says, “‘no one dies or 
quits, it looks like the teller’s job for me 
for the rest of my life.” 

An attorney, who started with a title 
insurance company as a title examiner, 
seeks a way to promotion in his field. 
Although he has been serving his em- 
ployer for five years to the latter’s ap- 
parent entire satisfaction, he i§ still a 
title searcher, while the fellows who 
started with him are either holding higher 
positions with the same company or with 
others. 

At the Industrial Relations Association 
Convention, just held in New York City. 
where more than 1,000 employment and 
welfare managers met to discuss this and 
other problems I put the question of pro- 
motion up to several prominent experts. 
“The reason why these persons, and the 
average man and woman, fail to receive 
promotion,” said one personnel manager, 
“is because they look on their work and 
the business with which they are con- 
nected through a keyhole. The higher 
positions, the jobs of foreman, manager. 
head of department, require men and 
women with broad vision, persons who 
not only think about their jobs, and know 
their work thoroughly, but in additiou 
possess the capacity to appreciate the 
relation of their particular tasks to those 
of their neighbors, to the complete product 
or process, to the plant, to the company. 
to the market, and to the ultimate 
consumer. 

“Then there is the matter of leadersnip. 
The higher positions are places where the 
incumbents must assume responsibility 
tor their particular department or section, 


and in turn distribute the work of their 
departments to subordinates, arranging 
matters so that things work like a clock, 
so that there will be no interference with 
the other departments to which their work 
is related.” 

If vou desire to win promotion—and I 
judge from the many letters I have re- 
ceived that Lesture’s readers are of the 
class that does desire to advance, decide 
to-day to do your work, not only to the 
best of your ability, but with a larger 
vision. Seek to understand its relation- 
ship to the rest of the organization and 
then seek to improve that relationship to 
make what you do of more importance. 
For, it is the new ways, the new ideas, or 
old ideas applied to new situations, that 
make the employer grateful. 

Do that, and you will be noticed—you 
will be marked for promotion. There 
may be exceptions, but, in the final 
analysis, the person worthy of greater 
responsibilities and larger income will not 
remain in what is commonly called the 
“blind allev job” or the position not 
much better. If you feel that you are an 
exception, that you have been slighted, 
first of all, look about vou and see whether 
vou are really doing vour work to the best 
of your ability. Remember that if you 
think meanly of your job as beneath you, 
if you are ashamed of it, the chances are 
vou are slighting it, and it is a sure bet, in 
any case, that you are not giving it the 
benefit of the larger vision. But, if after 
a real heart searching, you can satisfy 
yourself that you fully deserve promotion, 
then go to your employer or head of your 
department, whoever is your immediate 
superior, and quietly state your case. 
The chances are your wishes will be 
granted, 

Of course, human frailties overleap all 
bounds sometimes, and it may be that 
your immediate superior, for some reason 
probably known to himself only, cherishes 
an unfriendly feeling toward vou. I have 
known of such cases where both men and 
women were the principals. If vou feel 
that vou can expect little encouragement 
from vour immediate superior, present 
vour case by letter to the person next in 
rank, stating the reason for vour action. 
If vou are right, and your service Is satis- 
factory, you will not only hear from him, 
but you will also obtain your merited 
promotion. 

To win promotion and hold the higher 
position in the banking business vou must 
be properly prepared. Mere knowledge 
of figures, experience in reading signa 
tures, affability and friendliness —all very 
excellent qualities and desirable to culti- 
vate—will not enable vou to administer 
properly the duties of bank manager, 
assistant to the manager, or executive 
assistant. You must be familiar with the 
technique of banking, finance, adver- 


tising, commerce, accounting, credits 
and collections, and other subjects closely 
related to the banking business. And so 
to you, who are bank teller, I say go to 
your library and turn to. Read, in addi- 
tion, all the magazines and publications 
dealing with banking and _ allied fields. 
The days when all a man had to do in a 
responsible position was to look wise and 
say little are gone, never to return. 
Truly, to earn more, you must learn more. 

And to you who have served so faith- 
fully in that Pittsburg plant I say begin 
to look more out and less in, more forward 
and less backward, more up and less down. 
if you want to be promoted. If there are 
no foremanship courses given in your 
plant, find out where such courses are 
given in your city, and begin to develop 
your friendship with the library. Change 
your keyhole point of view to the fore- 
man’s way of looking at things. You will 
reach your true level if you make the 
proper effort. Your company as well as 
any other is always on the lookout for 
foreman material. 

I want to ask those who contemplate 
writing to this department to supply more 
details, even if the letters are long. It is 
impossible to give complete and proper 
answers, furnish the aid sought by cor- 
respondents, if the age, complete experi- 
ence, and education are not given. 


Answers to Readers 


E.B., Lisson, N.H.—(1) If you will look around you 
you will find that promotion and higher pay usually 
go to the worker who does a little more work than the 
fellow next to him and a little better. (2) Employers 
are subject to the same economic laws as the men that 
work for them. If people do not buy they must shut 
down their plants. To stimulate buying they resort 
to price-cutting. One of the factors that enter in price- 
maki is cost of labor—your wages. Lower wages 
mean lower prices, and lower prices get us to the stores. 
That brings prosperity. ‘ 

P.C., Prrrsuurcu, Pa.—Brace up, ana charge your 
entire attitude. Some of the most eminent men of our 
country were once in your position. They got where 
they are now by saying “Yes’’ to life, and attacking their 
problems as the ambitious student engaged in the solution 
of a school problem. Get a list of the concerns engaged 
in work with which you are familiar, and encouragingly, 
smilingly, proceed to locate the market for your services. 
It may not be possible for you to obtain work in which 
you are experienced. In that event, take any work 
available. Conditions are improving, and there is no 
occasion for alarm 

L.B.C., Astoxrta, Ore.—Success in any field depends 
first upon the goal set. If you desire to advance in the 
banking Lusiness from the teller’s cage, begin to-day by 
preparing for the next step higher. Read, and study 
books on economics, finance, and business. Your 
possession of the requisite knowledge will be felt in your 
work. Above all, be friendly, and make all the friends 
you can. The successful benking man is the man who 
ae friends of those his heal does business with. 
The president of the second largest banking institution 
in America declared the other day that he and his bank 
owe their respective eminent positions to the friends 
they made of those they came in contact with. 

V.P., Mont.—If you like your work, continue. Ignore 
the fact that you are called “peddler.”” You should feel 
encouraged by the success you have attained in so short a 
time. Your earnings may vary, but remember that 
even the best salesmen experience “off days.” Books 
on salesmanship: will help you. We shall be glad to send 
you a list. 

E.M., Searrie, Wasu.—You are a university graduate, 
taught school four years, did welfare work, now selling 
books on commission, and desire to connect as plant 
welfare worker. From the list of large corporation 
obtainable at your library select about one hundred, 
and send them each a letter of application. Shortly 
will appear a discussion of this means of approach under 
“Circular Letters.” , 
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The Sick Man 

of the West 

tips the wink 
to 


THE SICK MAN OF THE WEST 
HE sanctioning of real beer “for 
medicinal purposes” may lead to a 
plague of trifling ailments, of slight 

indispositions, in the United States. If 
memory tricks us not, the beer advertise- 
ments of pre-prohibition days seldom if 
ever showed a sick man, but often 
showed a man who was “run down,” and 
who needed “building up.” He was never 
actually in bed. Clad in a quilted smok- 
ing jacket, he was propped in an easy 
chair, while beside him, shaking a kindly, 
admonishing finger, sat a doctor with a 
Vandyk beard. The medicine which this 
physician invariably prescribed was to be 
taken with meals in a tall glass; never 
after meals “in a little water.” 

If the ruling of Secretary Mellon means 
that Doctor Malt-hops is returning to 
active practice, many of his patients, as 
before, will be men not ill enough to be 
confined to their beds, but who suffer 
mildly from a stubborn ailment which 
vields but slowly to treatment, and who 
require a lot of medicine. Unlike many 
invalids, however, this class will not grow 
despondent because progress is slow. 
You will never hear one of them sigh: 
“Oh, gosh, now I've got to have that 
damned prescription filled again.” They 
will have, as they have always had, the 
utmost confidence in Doctor Malthops, 
and they will follow his instructions faith- 
fully, fearful only lest they be discharged 
too soon as cured. 

One handicap, just one, con- 
fronts them. It may not be 
possible, certainly it will not be 
easy, for them to get their pre- 
scriptions filled. Once they could 
vet a bottle of light or 
dark medicine anywhere, 
any time, but not now. 
Therefore, it may be 
necessary for a chronically 
indisposed man to take a 
hottle of his medicine with 
him each morning on 
leaving home for use al 
luncheon in the restaurant 
or hotel grill. But this, if 
the bag makers are awake 
to. their opportunity, 
should lead to a sudden 
and overwhelming de- 
mand for neat leather 
medicine kits, to be 
carried like brief cases. 
lhe action of the Treas- 
ry Department may 





By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 








AS WE WERE SAYING 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


answer for many of us, six weeks ahead 
of time, the hard, hard question: what 
shall we give father for Christmas ? 
Turkey for long was known as the Sick 
Man of the East. America may become 
—is it hope or fear?—the Sick Man of 


the West. 


* * * 


[SPITE the fact that men with jobs 
are supposed to be handling them 
with care. the milk drivers’ union comes 
out periodically with demands for still 
higher wages. ‘Their slogan seems to be 
Milk From Contented Milk Drivers. 


* * * 


NORTH CAROLINA dog saved the 
4% life of his mistress by leaping at her 
skirt when it was all a-fire and tearing 
it from her body. The dress of young 
womanhood at the present time suggests 
that a lot of heroic dogs have been busy 
saving lives. 
* * . 
“The United States has put its hand to 
the plow and will not turn back.” 
-General Wood to the Filipinos. 
Which translated into modern speech, 
means: “We have given the tractor gas, 
and we shall not reverse.” 


* * * 


A HOLIDAY PROPHECY 

T WAS November. The dime novel, 

bearing scars of recent battle, went 
tumbling into the paper-and-rubbish bag. 

“Oh, ho, so you turn me out, do you!” 
it cried. “Very well, but have a care! 
I shall return. and when you least expect 
me. 

(The month of December passes. 


It was Christmas morning. The new 
juvenile, with numerous other gift books, 
lay upon the library table. It had a 
beautifully illustrated jacket and beneath 
it a stiff board cover with the title in near- 
gold letters. On the fly leaf was written 
“Willie from Grandma, Christmas, 1921.” 
In the upper righthand corner, 
there was a smudge. The depart- 
ment store price, seventy-nine 
cents, had been imperfectly erased 
with a hard rubber. 


The dime nocel comes 
hack disquised. 



















The Sick Man 
of the East 


“Ah! ha!” gloated the book to itself in 
the stillness of Christmas dawn. “Back 
again, just as I said I would be. They 
never suspect me in this disguise.” 

And, strange as it may seem, they 
never do. That is why we print this little 
Christmas piece in November. 


x * * 


air seems to be felt by the Admuinis- 
tration lest the Disarmament Con- 
ference (beg pardon, our mistake; the 
Convention for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments) be taken too seriously; fear lest 
it be suspected of idealism, rather than 
credited with a desire for ‘something 
practical.” Better, perhaps, to aim at 
an ideal and then lower the sight to 
“something practical” than to aim low 
in the first place and end by merely kick- 
ing up a little dust in front of the target. 


. . * 


Golf enthusiasts are becoming very 
much worried over the condition of 
British golf. 

-London Letter. 


It will be time enough for Llovd George 
to take it up with the Cabinet when the 
scarcely less important Irish, Indian and 
unemployment questions’ have been 
settled. 


President Harding made many trips 
to sea on the Mayflower last season, but 
Congress repeatedly demonstrates that it 
needs no official yacht to get it in deep 
water. 


Groups of women, influenced by 
the high prices, stormed the 
shops. 

—A Cable from Vienna. 

Over here, low prices 
influence them to storm 
the shops. Woman is 
still “uncertain, coy and 
hard to please.” 


Ever notice how poli- 
tical berths differ from 
sleeping-car berths? So 
far as we have been able 
to discover nobody objects 
to an upper berth in 
politics. 
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MEN 
AMERICA 
DELIGHTS 
TO 
WELCOME 


Snapshots of the Distin- 
guished Visitors Who 
He Were Invited to Visit 
This Country by 
The American 
: Le gion 











a |< 


General Armando Diaz (left), Italy's greatest soldier; Admiral Lord 
Beatty, England's famous naval leader; and General Baron Jacques 
Belgium's representative in Washington. 















A close -up of General Diaz. 





Generalissimo Ferdinand Foch, Marshal 








of France Commander of — the tllied 
PHOTOS © UNDERWOOD trmies, and hero of the Marne. His 
Admiral Lord Beatty Baron of the North Sea and of Brooksby. rides through Neu York's cheering weicome during his journey fo and from 


j 


millions with Lady Beatty. Lady Beatty was Ethel Field, the eldest daughter of Marshal Field Kansas City was a most enthusiastic one. 
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CAMERA 
SHOTS 
FROM HERE 
AND 
THERE 


Fred Lonergan was the pilot of the first 
engine to run regularly out of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., on the Southern Pacific 
line. To-day he is a wealthy loco- 
motive engine builder 'he other day be 
returned to Sacramento for a visit, and 
the first thing he did was to climb up 
and take com mand of the engine 1863 
model) which he used to run. He plans 
to return to the California capital in 
May, 1922, when during the celebra- 
tion of the ** Days of °49,” he will again 
pulot his engine up and down the streets 
of the city. He is eighty-five years old 














L. 8. COVINGTON 

Two years ago, Tom Bailey, of Rockingham, 
NV. C., was confronted with the baffling 
problem of naming his twins. He wanted 
something originai—and at the same time 
artistic. A brand of flour, popular in the 
community, finally gave him an inspira- 
tion. To-day “City Belle’ Bailey (the girl) 
and “Self Rising” Bailey are famous in 

the land of the Tar Heel. 


Have you ever seen a “train” like this? Probably not 

Out on the California coast the Pacific Telephone Com- 

pany uses ut in construction work, l fuity trailers, 
, , 


sleepers, dining cars, and office and a water tank are 


a 
carried, and no conveniences are lac ing. 


























THREE PHOTOS KEYSTONE 
Daredevils, here's a new stunt for you to practice! 


It was the feature of a recent motorcycle race at 


Cope nhage n, Denmark. It is guaranteed to produ e thrills for the most blasé 
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HE modern auto- 
mobile is prob- 
ably one of the 
most marvelous pieces 
of mechanism in well 
nigh universal us¢ 
which science has vet 


GETTING LONGER LIFE FROM YOUR CAR 





produced. But as a 

utility it cannot serve its full 
purpose unless the manufac- 
turers receive the co-operation 
of users—and it is indeed to 
the user’s vital interest that he 
follow the manufacturers’ at- 
tempts to induce him to obtain 
the most and best service pos- 
sible out of this modern trans- 
portation machine. 

Adequate lubrication, of 
course, tells the story of long 
and serviceable life. A lubri- 
cant is a thin film introduced 
between moving surfaces to re- 
duce friction and carry awa\ 








heat. The entire care of a 
car and engine, whether it be 
under hot or cold weather operating con 
ditions and no matter what the service, 
is dependent ultimately on the efficiency 
of this lubrication. 

It may seem a peculiar anomaly that, 
whereas lubrication is most needed be- 
tween surfaces subjected to a high degree 
of heat, the most serious obstacle to ade 
quate lubrication of the modern car lies 
in cold weather operation. The reason 
for this is simple, however, for modern 
cooling design provides for the radiation 
of excess heat by efficient means even in 
our hottest summer weather. Cold 


weather operation, however, requires the’ 


use of a very rich mixture in order to ob- 
tain a sufficient vaporization of the pres 
ent-day low grades of gasoline... Only a 
portion of the gasoline admitted to the 
cylinders is vaporized, however, and 
turned into useful work when the engine 
is cold. The remainder recondenses or 
remains in a liquid form and serves to 
wash the lubricant down from the cylin- 
der walls and eventually reaches the oil 
in the bottom of the crank case. 

This crank case dilution is the reason 
for the rapid wear of the majority of cars. 
It is obviously more serious in cold 
weather than in warm weather, but it ex- 























LITTLE  freal. 
A model that caused 
much comment at th 
Berlin Automobile Show, 
held recently. Note the 


wood, 


N°. only the strange 
4 design of this car, 
but the fact that its moto: 
is in the rear, made it 


one of the sensations of 


the Berlin exhibit 





ists to a greater or less extent in all cli- 
mates and temperatures and in all in 
ternal combustion power plants. It is 
obvious, therefore, that motor car manu 
facturers do not impose an unnecessary 
burden on the motorist when they urge 
him to drain his crank case oil every 500 
miles and fill the crank case with fresh 
lubricant. The oil in the crank case is 
conveyed to those parts of the engine 
which are subjected to the greatest fric 
tion, the most severe wear and the highest 
degree of heat. It should, therefore, be 
of ample body and possess maximum 
lubricating qualities. 

Gasoline is an enemy of lubrication. 
It unites with the oil, thins it and will 
dissolve its most essential lubricating 
qualities. Furthermore, when subjected 
to high degrees of heat, present day gaso 
line will form carbon particles which will 
be washed down with succeeding supplies 
and will reach the crank case in the form 
of a hard grit. This is so fine that it will 
be passed through the strainer and will 
be pumped to the various parts of the 
engine to be lubricated. It is an excel- 
lent abrasive and bearing grinder and 
therefore produces a reason for the fre- 
quent change of crank case oil. 

It is not sufficient for the owner to test 
the oil in the crank case and endeavor to 


We are glad to answer inquiries free of charge. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M.E. 


Readers desiring information about ‘motorcars, trucks, accessories or touring 
routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, Lesiin’s WEEKLY, 
627 West 43d Street. New York. 


determine for himsel! 
its lubricating qualitic. 
Fresh oil may be se: 

ously diluted in one da 

of operation with too 
rich a mixture or with; 
the carburetor choke 
closed. Therefore, i 
the car is used in cold weather fo; 
short trips during which the engin 
must be started from cold frequent}, 
the oil may need to be changed ever) 
200 miles. On the other hand, if th: 
car is used on long trips, during which, 
the engine can become thorough) 
warm and operated on a lean mix 
ture, 500 or 600 miles may rep 
resent the service that it is safi 
to expect from a crank case full 
of oil. 

After the oil is drained from 
the crank case, it is well to replac 
the drain plug, put in a fey 
quarts of clean kerosene and ru 
the engine a few seconds with th 





DO YOU KNOW: 
1. What is the meaning of a “90-degree V" and 
60-degree V" engine? 
2. What is a fabric universal joint? 
Answers to these questions will be found in the 
next issue of the Motor Department 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN 
THE LAST MOTOR 
DEPARTMENT. 


Why hare 103 cubie inches and 122 cubs 
inches becn chosen as the limit of piston displacement 
or engine sizes of the racers entered in the Indianapolis 
and other speedway contests? 

The piston displacement of an engine is the 
measure of its gas-burning capacity; that is, it is 
the volume of mixture which can be sucked or 
forced into all of the eylinders during the descent 
of the pistons. The metric system of the measure 
of volume places the hter as the unit. A liter is 
equal approximately to 61 cubic inches. There- 
fore, an engine of 183 cubic inches is the same as 
one of three liter displacement, while the 122 
cubic inch engine is the same as one of two liter 
capacity. 

», What is the principal of the Ansted engine? 

This type of engine employs the overhead \alve 
mechanism on a special rocker arm fulerum which 
gives two points of leverage. The one is of longer 
leverage, providing for quick and maximum open 
ing of the valve. The rocker arm then automatic 
ally shifts to the shorter fulcrum which provides 
for a slower and quiet closing. This thus gives the 
advantage of large valves or dual valves without 
the noise or complication of such construction 











starter, in order that the entire lubricat- 
ing system may be flushed thoroughly. 
When this kerosene is in turn drained from 
the crank case it will be found to be black 
from the particles of carbon and will thus 
give visible evidence of the service it has 
performed in cleaning the crank case. 
The oil which has been drained from 
the crank case may appear to contain 
sufficient lubricating qualities for ordi 
nary purposes. Probably it can be used 
as a thinner oil on the lawn mower, but 
its service as a car lubricant will have 
been destroyed unless an oil reclaiming 
station has been installed in your terri 
tory. Through the application of heat, 
filtering processes and certain chemicals, 
the oil drained from the crank case may be 
restored to its full lubricating value, but 
such reclaiming stations have not as yet 
heen universally installed. It is far bet 


~ 


Concluded on page 753) 
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Don’t Give Up the Airship— (Continued from page 737) 


horse power, and a speed of only eighteen 
knots. But she had a _ characteristic 
whieh has been one of the most consistent 
features of German rigid airship design, 
and that was the number of her sub- 
divisions, for she carried seventeen 
halloonets. The Germans have never 
had less than fourteen balloonets in 
any Zeppelin they have ever built, and, 
while Dr. Schutte started with eleven 
in his first rigid, he went to fifteen in 
the second and now uses twenty. This 
makes for strength of frame, greater 
controlability of buoyancy gas, and 


are now in the hands of the Allies, having 
been given up by Germany in accordance 
with reparation agreements. 

Military and naval critics have harped 
upon the vulnerability of rigid airships 
in war because of the loss of eighty-three 
German aircraft of that type in fifty- 
two months of the hardest fought war 
of all time. How about the vulnera- 
bility of surface ships? During the 
same (fifty-two months) more than 13,- 
000,000 tons of merchant surface vessels, 
costing over $8,000,000,000 went to the 


each instance Zeppelins were not present. 
In order to provide airships which 
could out-maneuver Zeppelins and thus, 
possibly, rid the North Sea area of 
German rigids, the ZR-2, or R-38. 
class was designed. An _ effort was 
made to produce a ship with an ability 
to reach higher altitudes than Zeppelins, 
of greater speed, carrying more arma- 
ment, and, of course, with a greater 
fuel capacity than any German rigid. 
In raiding England, or in cruising about 
the North Sea, the Zeppelins, when their 
fuel supply became low, could always 





reduces gyroscopic strains when 
maneuvering in flight. All these 
features give definite factors of 
safety. The Germans had the right 
dope from the beginning. 

Quick to see the military and 
naval advantages of rigids, the 
Imperial Government took over 
fifteen of the next twenty-four 
which were built, leaving ten for 
commercial companies to use on 
passenger lines. These commercial 
lines stretched the length and breadth 
of the Empire. At the beginning 
of the Great War, regular airship 
lines in Germany covered routes be- 
tween Hamburg, Potsdam, Leipzig, 
Gotha, Dresden, Munich, Bremen, 
Emden, Dusseldorf, Brunswick, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Stuttgart 
Paden-Baden, and Friedrichshafen. 
These airship lines were not jokes. 
Seats were sold for months in ad- % 
vance of sailings. Complete data 
covering the four rigid airships: 
Schwaben, Viktoria Luise, Hansa, 
and Sachsen of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line’s subsidiary 
“D.E.L.A.G.,” for the period 
1910-12, show the tremendous popu- 
larity of airship travel in Germany. 
The four ships: made 761 flights, re- 
maining in the air 1,713 hours, 
carrying 13,917 passengers, and 
covering a total of 95,848 miles; 
and this without a mishap; not a 
soul was injured. 

Even a little Parseval non-rigid 
airship, the PZ-6, named the Stoll- 
wercl: of 300,000 cubic feet gas capa- 
city, from June, 1910, to June, 1912, 
was in regular passenger service on a j 
line from Munich to Lucerne, carry- 
ing in one vear over 2,000 passengers, | 

e 
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IN MEMORIAM 
The Late Officers and Enlisted Men of ZR-2 


By P. G. N. OMMANNEY 
One-Time British Commander of This Ship 


OIT has been: must ever be, 
On land and river, rock and sea, 
That for an ideal men will dare 
And the uttermost sacrifice make, 
Nor care. 


* * * * * * 


We have shown you all the pathway, 
We have pointed out the roadway, 
Carry on and follow after 
With the job which we began; 
Oh, we dreamed and cared so greatly 
While the old world watched, and stately 
Rose our ships, our dreams the airships, 
An’ we loved them to a man. 


Now the long slow tides pass creeping 

Over us, and we lie sleeping, 

Burnt and twisted ‘neath the wreckage 
Where the sunk gondolas lie; 

Ah! and Youth and Life seem dearer 

At the end when, all things clearer, 

The dead past calls: the lost years smile, 
And Death stands starkly by. 


It is always hard beginning, 
And so little for the winning 


* But much toil and disillusion, 


For the pioneers must pay. 
But we ask by what we've given 
And by all we're tried and striven 
That you'll earry on our dreams— 
The ships—now we have passed away. 


scud home with a fair wind, winds 
in that part of the world generally 
coming from the West. British 
rigids, on the other hand, after 
reducing their fuel supply in opera- 
tions along the coast of Holland, 
in the Heligoland Bight, or off the 
North Sea Banks, must fight their 
way to home bases against head 
winds. Hence the enormous fuel 
capacity of the ZR-2. 

Of the new class of rigids, four 
ships were contemplated. The 
ZR-2 was the first vessel of the 
new class to be placed under con- 
struction, the intention being to 
complete her, give her a series of 
trials, and modify the other ships 
if any improvements were found 
to be necessary during the tests. 
In order to secure ships so far in 
advance of performance of Zeppelins 
*% it was necessary to make radical 
departures from the comparatively 
standardized design of both British 
and German rigid ships. The ZR-. 
class was made much larger, with 
greatly increased diameter, and every 
ounce of weight which could pos- 
sibly be eliminated was taken out 
of her structure. To do this it was 
necessary to reduce the number of 
gas bag compartments, thereby 
lengthening the longitudinal frame 
members and increasing the size 
of the balloonets, or gas bags, far 
beyond anything before attempted. 
This made bracing difficult. In 
fact, war being risky business, risks 
were taken in the design of the ZR-2 
class and factors of safety were 
reduced to a minimum. Military 
craft justify risks. It was never 
contemplated that the ZR-2 would 








making a total mileage of 15,000 
miles in 540 hours of flight, and 
all this was done in two hundred 
trips. 

From 1900 to the present time, one 
hundred and thirty-six rigids have been 
constructed in Germany. Of these, one 
hundred and fifteen were Zeppelins and 
twenty-one were of the Schutte-Lanz 
tvpe. In addition, six Zeppelins and one 
Schutte-Lanz ship were under con- 
struction at the time of the Armistice. 
They were not completed, however, 
work on them being cancelled by the 
Government. 

Since the Armistice, two rigids have 
heen built for passenger service, the 
Bodensee and the Nordstern, the Bodensee 
having been run for several months on a 
commercial line from Friedrichshafen to 
Copenhagen via Berlin. Both — ships 


bottom by enemy action; more than 
1,150,000 tons of surface war ships went 
down in action, while, during the same 
period, nearly 2,000,000 tons of shipping 
was lost by the ordinary hazards of the 
sea. Isn't it six of one and half-a-dozen 
of the other. 

The ZR-2 must not be considered in 
the same class as Zeppelin airships 
because the ZR-2 was not a Zeppelin. 
She was designed to meet a war necessity. 
The need for such a ship was brought 
to the attention of the British authorities 
by the fact that when Zeppelins were 
present with the German Fleet at large 
in the North Sea the British fleet was 
never able to make contact with it. 
Twice contact was made with the German 
Fleet, noticeably at Jutland, but in 


be a commercial airship. Therefore, 
she cannot be compared, even by 
way of argument, with freight and pas- 
senger carrying craft; she was purely a 
war emergency ship. 

During her early trials the ZR-2, at 
her critical speed, fifty miles an hour, 
showed a tendency to buckle. She was 
stripped down and reinforced and on her 
last trial she had completed success- 
fully all of her contract requirements as 
to speed and maneuverability, and up 
until it was decided to return to Howden, 
after thirty-six hours in the air, she was 
apparently a success. Then, she was 
turned over to the National Physical 
Laboratory Engineers for extreme tests 
of her controls at her critical speed. 
This was done because of certain deroga- 
tory press reports which hinted that the 
Continued on page 752) 
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to have driven the thousands of wretched 
relics of humanity that had flocked into 
the railway center in the hope of finding 
food, or of getting away to somewhere 
where food could be had. All around 
the Schoragul plain I went from village 
to village—and always it was the same 
story: the pathetic, half-underground 
dwellings of these people, where man and 
beast alike lived in meticulous cleanliness 
and the frank simplicity of very old races, 
were destroyed. The roof beams, hewn 
logs for the most part, almost impossible 
to replace in a country where no tree is 
seen in days of travel, had been burned. 
Where communes possessed, as frequently 
they did, a modern American or Swedish 
plow, harrow or reaper 
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higgledy-piggledy among the fading rem- 
nants of what was once clothing. On 
this height above the stream, I stooped 
down and picked up an empty rifle car- 
tridge. It bore the Turkish date of 
1332, and the inscription, Mauser, and 
the star and crescent. There were such 
shells all about this high ground. 

I asked Basil to tell me about it. Here 
it is or as much of it as I can tell for 
publication, for some of the details are 
not printable: 

It was late in October when the Turks 
came to this district, Basil said, or early 
in November. At first they only took 
everything away—cattle, grain, kitchen 
utensils, farming implements, everything. 





Death and Desolation (Concluded from page 726) 


were left—the men who had been away 
when the thing had taken place, or who 
had hidden or fled, and so escaped. The, 
all told me the same story, both as to the 
women and the men, 

A little way from Djadjool station, on 
the Alexandropol-Tiflis railway, in an- 
other similar ravine, Moerati Djoor, near 
the village of Akh-Kilissa, there was an- 
other such collection of skeletons and 
graves—only this time of men. Here 
Aram Baloyantz told the story—how be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 men from the 
villages of Akh-Kilissa, Arakhvali, Dar- 
bant and Karabon were taken out by the 
Turks of an artillery regiment stationed 
near the railway, bound together in 

batches, and bayonetted. 





for the common use—the 
machine was left, but the 
axle was carried away or 
some essential pin or bolt 
smashed into uselessness. 
And not a beast of bur- 
den, an ox to pull a plow 
or an ass to carry grain 
or a cow to give milk for 
the babies who seem to 
be born every few min- 
utes in this prolific land. 
The country is stripped 
clean. 

And as I made my way 
around among the vil- 
lages, toward the north 
of Alexandropol, I came 
at last to a little cluster 
of them at the foot and 
on the slopes of Shti 
Tapa, some twenty-five versts northeast 
of Alexandropol on the Karakliss main 
road. About two miles from Akh-Boo- 
lag I stopped a peasant on the road and 
asked if the Turks had been in that part 
of the valley, too. 

“Come with me,” he said. And he led 
me to a bridge over what would be a 
mountain torrent in the winter, running 
out of a gorge called Madjloom Djoor. 
“Siptak zoor” (White Spring creek), he 
said pointing to the creek, and his finger 
picked out here and there, on the dry 
white stones of the bed of the stream, 
strange looking objects. They seemed to 
he garments—women’s garments—skirts, 
shawls, here and there a shoe or a belt, 
all clinging to the rocks as if the water 
had left them there when the creek dried 
up under the summer sun. I climbed 
down into the bed of the creek, but the 
peasant dragged me on up the ravine. 

About 200 yards farther, I suddenly 
came upon a human skull. Then an- 
other. Then a skeleton, all lving stretched 
out, complete. Half way up the gravel 
bank, a shin bone stuck out, with a shoe 
and stocking still on the end of it. The 
bed of the stream was dotted with bones. 

Basil Soorp Neshanian, my guide said 
his name was, of Akh-Boolag, took me 
up on the bank which, for about 100 
vards, was broad and flat, some thirty 
feet above the bottom of the stream. 
Here there were scores of graves, weighted 
down with stones to keep out marauding 


-animals. And from that height one could 


look up and down the stream where 
skulls were sown like the stones in the 
bed of the stream, and skeletons lay 


The village of Akh-Kilissa, seen from Moerati Djoor. 





settlements in the vicinity. 


Then they began looting the houses for 
personal effects. Finally, one day they 
gathered all the men of Akh-Boolag into 
the two largest houses of the village and 
set them afire, with straw piled all over 
them to see that they burned. The 
women, Basil said, they took all in one 
great batch to the place where we were 
standing in Madjloom Djoor, and lining 
them up along the edge of the gravel 
bank, first picked out about 500 of the 
prettier ones, whom they sent back to 
the Turkish army, and then shot or bay- 
onetted the rest. 

“How many of them were there in all?” 
I asked. 

“Tt is hard to say,” he replied. “They 
came from a number of villages here- 
abouts—my own village, Akh-Boolag, 
Landar, Kaltakhchi, Gek-ekhoosh, He- 
zar-keuy. I should say that we found 
about 3,500 bodies when the spring fresh- 
ets washed the snow away.” 

I went on to the villages. The houses 
were looted and burned. In Akh-Boo- 
lag, in the ruined house of Vartan Kara- 
koosian, [ found among the ashes the 
charred bones of some of the men who 
had been locked in there, and burned 
with the house. 

“We got most of them out,” Vartan 
said apologetically, “and buried them 
there in that mound.” And he pointed 
to a great heap not far from the house. 
Four hundred men were burned in Var- 
tan’s house and about fifty in another 
house—old men and boys. The men of 
possible military age were all taken off 
to be made soldiers in Mustapha Kemal’s 
army. I talked to the few villagers who 


It is typical of scores of small 


Many of the corpses had 
thirty bayonet wounds 
when they were found in 
the spring, Aram said. 
And Arshaloois Arpik- 
ian, the station master 
at Djadjool, and Saribek 
Rafaeloff, the track re- 
pair man, confirmed the 
story. 

As I walked back to 
the road through the 
high grass, I stumbled 
on something. It was 
the torso and one thigh 
of one of those who had 
been buried too shal- 
lowly. 

And that’s that. 

Back in Alexandropol 
again, one day I came 
upon the dead wagon, making its sinister 
rounds, and followed it to the plot beyond 
the railway tracks where every grave is a 
trench that holds the day’s toll of those 
who have died of hunger, of cholera, of 
exposure, of despair. The morning’s load 
that day was only nine. 

“Not much business to-day!” grinned 
the driver. ‘‘Weather’s too fine. Wait 
till it turns cold.” A genial soul, going 
about his ghastly task with a certain 
cheer, as why not? He piled them in the 
trench, one atop the other, old women, 
bearded old men, little girls, babies—all 
who were too weak, too undernourished 
to survive. 

“They make a fine harvest for us 
grave-diggers, the Turks,” he went on. 
“Wherever they go, they leave death 
behind them.” 

They make a fine harvest for the grave- 
diggers, the Turks. 

And that’s that. 


(After gathering the startling data 
incorporated in the above article, Mr. 
Hibben, acting as Secretary for the Rus- 
sian Commission of the Near East 
Relief, covered more than 5,000 miles in 
European Russia. In the region which 
he traversed (along the Volga River) 
it is estimated that 3,000,000 men, 
women and children are doomed to die 
of starvation during the next six months. 
What he learned while going from Kazan 
to Astrakhan will form the basis of 
another article, which will appear in 
LEeSLIb’s in the near future.) 
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UNCLE SAM’S PAY ROLL 


How the President and His 600,000 Fellow Employees Are Paid Almost $700,000,000 Annually 


By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 





AY DAY comes once a senger thereupon distributes them 
Preenth a the — re Estimated Salary Totals of the Various - ee are Each - 
e other employees of Uncle 1e latter must sign the pay ro 

Sam who work in Wedkinaia draw Branches of the Government before he receives his port sl 
their pay twice a month. The Legislative (Congress)... .. $7,423,173 Technically, this is the routine 
President, apparently, is able to get Executive (The White House) . 177,880 for every employee in Washington 
along with one pay day each month. Department of State........ 7,877,325 from the Chief Justice and the 
Outside of Washington, the monthly De Cabinet Members down to the 

; 7 _ 9 partment of the Treasury. . . 81,502,758 ; : , 

pay day is the rule for Uncle Sam’s D watchmen who guard the corridors 
employees. epartment of War. te ped: 90,235,887 of the Treasury building. As a 
How is the President paid? That Department of Justice. ....... 10,969,111 matter of fact, however, the Cabi- 
is always an interesting question, Post Office Department... .. 273,120,265 net Officials, Supreme Court Judges, 
for the President heads the biggest Department of the Navy......... 101,286,001 and some of the bureau chiefs have 
pay roll in the world. His fellow Department of the Interior....... 36,746,256 their “wages” assigned directly 
employees number some 600,000. Department of Agriculture....... 24,850,961 to the banks with which they do 
On August 1, 1921, the exact total Department of Commerce........ 17,790,496 business and the disbursing officers 
was 614,795, but since then there Department of Labor.......... 5,610,619 of their departments make the 

have been many “separations thie: cites 47.659.453 deposits directly in their names. 
from the government pay rolls. sei ci rs es i cians Approximately, 68,000 employees 
There have been no great decreases Total - ccc ceca vee $695,250,188 of the Government—and this, of 
and it is estimated that the total course, includes the President—are 
paid in the District of Columbia 











is still near the 600,000 mark. The 
advance estimates for the year’s 
pay rolls put the tota allowance for 
salaries and wages at $695,250,185. 
Here, too, there have been some revisions 
but the total promises to remain nearer 
$700,000,000 than $600,000,000 for the 
current fiscal year. 

Now for the routine of President 
Harding’s pay day. On the fifth day of 
each month—the President went to work 
at noon March 4, 1921—a messenger 
from the Treasury Department brings a 
Treasury warrant to the Executive offices 
and leaves it there for the President. 
It calls for $6,250, one-twelfth of the 
President’s annual salary of $75,000. 
This warrant reads as follows; 


Miscellaneous 
Settlement 
Warrant 


No. 8709 


UnrtTEp STATES 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 4, 1921. 
To the TREASURER of 
The United States 


Pay to... . Warren G. HarvinG or order, 
Six Thousand Two Hundred Fifty and no/100 
wares Do.iars......... . .86250.00/100 


Anprew W. MELLON, Secretary. 
By M. J. O'Reilly, 

J. R. McCart, Comptroller General, 
By C. E. Bronson. 


The Treasurer of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., 
will pay this warrant. 


Frank J. F. Tuten, 
Deputy Assistant Treasurer. 





On the reverse side of this government 
check, appears the legend: 

The indorsement of this Warrant must be 
technically and legally perfect and written in 
ink or indelible pencil, or the officer on whom it 
is drawn will refuse payment thereof. 

Indorsements by mark (X) must be certified 
to by two witnesses, giving their places of 
residence. 


President Harding writes ‘Warren G. 
Harding” in a firm hand on the dotted 
line and Secretary Christian deposits it to 
the President’s account in the bank 
which the President favors with his fiscal 
affairs. 

The President is the only employee of 
Uncle Sam whose name is not put on a 
department pay roll. All of the others, 
from Chief Justice Taft down, are item- 
ized by name on definite pay rolls. The 
Chief Justice and the Associated Justice 
of the Supreme Court are carried on the 
pay rolls of the Department of Justice, as 
are the Federal Judges and the various 
Federal Court employees throughout the 
country. The Cabinet Members are 
carried on the pay rolls of their respective 
departments. Ambassadors and Ministers 
are charged to the State Department. 
The Vice-President and the members of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives as well as the army of Congressional 
employees, are carried on the pay rolls of 
the “Legislative Department.” Mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the employees of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Shipping Board, and 
similar organizations are listed as “‘in- 
dependent establishments.” Each — of 
these has its individual pay roll and each 
is handled by the Treasurer of ihe United 
States as a department unit. 

In Washington, the disbursing officers 
of each of these Government departments 
and the individual establishments draw 
semi-monthly checks upon the Treasurer 
of the United States for the money needs 
to meet their pay roll needs. These 
vouchers are based on statements sub- 
mitted by the heads of each bureau and 
the disbursing officer makes up individual 
envelopes with the exact cash needed to 
pay each employee. On the first and 
fifteenth of each month, each bureau chief 
sends a messenger to the disbursing officer 
of his department with a receipt for the 
total of these pay envelopes and the mes- 


where they work. But far the 
larger total of our employees labor out- 
side Washington. Approximately, 540,- 
000 are “field employees.” The largest 
number of the latter is credited to the 
Post Office Department for Postmaster 
General Hays’s mail clerks and letter 
carriers aggregate something like 300,000. 

The pay roll for these ‘field’ em- 
plovees is distributed chiefly by mail. 
Most of these workers receive monthly 
checks signed by the disbursing officers 
of their departments and drawn against 
the Treasurer of the United States. 
These checks are as good as gold and can 
be cashed at once in any bank. 

A lot of Uncle Sam’s workmen labor 
abroad in civilized and uncivilized lands, 
sometimes in places which are very far 
removed from civilization. These men 
cannot be reached by mail: they cannot 
depend on monthly contributions from a 
base that is 10,000 miles away. 

So Uncle Sam has a special device by 
which these men can be paid promptly 
and properly. It is a simple one. The 
head of the department whom such an 
expert represents signs a formal order 
constituting this individual as a ““Tem- 
porary Special Disbursing Agent” and 
then assigns to this agent a “credit” on 
the Treasurer of the United States for a 
sum that will equal salary and expenses 
for a period of six months or so. 

Before he can cash this credit, however, 
the agent must sign a bond for from two 
to five times the amount of cash which he 
is taking with him to the wilderness 
Sometimes, he leaves the money in the 
Treasury and pays himself by checks, 
which he cashes at banks that are near 
his zone of operations. 

Upon the return to the United States 
the agent must make a complete settle- 
ment both with the Treasurer of the 
United States, and with his department 
head, before the bond is cancelled and his 
financial transaction with the Govern- 
ment has been closed. 
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Our Sad and Beerful Neighbor—Coneluded from page 728) 


voted to go wet, but abolish the saloon. 
You can buy any sort of wine, beer, ale 
or liquor in British Columbia to-day, but 
vou can’t drink a drop of it in public. 

The scheme there is a good deal differ- 
ent than the one in operation in Montreal. 
In British Columbia you go to a liquor 
commission store and buy a_ personal 
license. Every man is his own saloon- 
keeper so to speak. For $5 the resident 
gets a license good for one year, and by 
showing it at any liquor commission store 
he can get two quarts of liquor or a case 
of beer at a time. For 50 cents the resi- 
dent may buy a license good only for one 
purchase. Aliens—Americans and oth- 
ers—are supposed to pay $5 for a single 
purchase license. But the clerks at the 
liquor commission stores are lenient, cred- 
ulous men who ask no questions when the 
American visitor savs: “I’m a Canadian. 
I live at Oopty-ump Jones Street.” 

It is no trouble for anyone in British 
Columbia to buy enough liquor on which 
to get drunk. But here’s a tip: If you 
get drunk in British Columbia, do it in 
your own room and then stay in your 
room until you are sober. It will save 
your time and your reputation. For 
while the Government of British Colum- 
bia furnishes the opportunity for any one 
to get drunk, it also provides a penalty 
for any one who takes advantage of the 
opportunity and then exhibits his accom- 
plishment in public. If you are caught 
drunk on the street vou get three months 
in jail. The entire business is in the 
hands of the Government, and returns 
the province an average net profit of 
$25,000 a day. 


The people of British Columbia want 


boy—too mellow to have violent preju- 
dices; interested in telling the truth for 
truth’s sake. 

I observed, a few paragraphs back, that 
women are more likely to lie than men— 
everything else being equal. But every- 
thing else is not equal. Men are more 
obliged than women to énter into barter 
and trade, and deal with their fellows 
where there is something at stake. They 
are constantly getting themselves into 
situations where they may conceivably 
be tempted to lie rather than lose either 
money or business prestige. Anything 
that a man has to say must be considered 
somewhat with reference to his business 
or political prejudices. When you are 
depending upon a man for information 
of vital importance to you, it is well to 
consider just how great are his tempta- 
tions to hie. 

A common type is the optimistic liar, 
who declares that the thing is true which 
he hopes is true and thinks ought to be. 
Because he lies without malice, and in- 
deed, without even realizing that he is 
lying, but through the firm conviction 
that every goose is a swan, it is easy to be 
misled by this type. Many real estate 
operators are born optimists and make 
glowing prophecies about the future of 
property in which they are interested. 
They mean to be truthful, but fail to dis- 
tinguish between fact and expectation. 

It is astonishing how often people lie 


liquor without saloons. They have it. 
The people of the prairie provinces don't 
want liquor or saloons. They have 
neither. There is bootlegging of course, 
as there always will be in dry territory, 
but no open liquor traffic. The people of 
Quebec want wines and beers sold in pub- 
lic and the privilege of buying hard liquor 
for use in homes and clubs. They have 
what they want. The people of the mari- 
time provinces want to be bone dry, and 
they are. Canada has nine provinces 
and all but two of them are bone dry. 
The seven provinces that want to be dry 
are as dry as law can make them. The 
two provinces that want to be wet are as 
wet as they want to be. 

And in this respect I think Canada has 
it on the United States. Quebec is no 
more like Manitoba than New York is 
like Iowa, and New York is no more like 
Iowa than New Jersey is like England. 
Many of our Middle Western and some 
Pacific and Atlantic States were dry by 
referendum before national prohibition 
went into effect, and probably would vote 
dry if another referendum were taken. 
But New York and California, which most 
nearly correspond to Quebec and British 
Columbia, would undoubtedly vote wet 
if given the opportunity. They are not 
given the opportunity while Quebec and 
British Columbia were. Perhaps the peo- 
ple of New York and California are better 
off as they are, but they are not quite as 
well satisfied as the people of Quebec and 
British Columbia. 

You can write your own ticket as to 
whether the bone dry people of the prairie 
and maritime provinces are better mor- 
ally and economically than the wets of 


Liars— (Concluded from page 735) 


just to save time and conversation. You 
ask a man if he will serve as chairman of 
this or that committee next April, and 
he replies that he will, knowing all the 
while that he doesn’t intend to do any 
such thing, but hopes for some later hap- 
pening to make it easy for him to get out 
of it. My friend, Keegan, will agree to 
anything that he is asked todo. Suggest 
to him that he join a party on a trip to 
the North Pole next Tuesday and he will 
say: “Sure, [ll go. Where’ll I meet you?” 
He would rather tell a lie, and then forget 
all about the appointment later, than 
take time to explain just why it isn’t 
convenient for him to go to the Pole. 

Much lying is due to vanity. It is a 
fact, well known to lawyers, that a wit- 
ness will nearly always try to shape his 
facts to help his side—the side that called 
him. He is flattered to have been called 
and does not wish to prove unworthy of 
the confidence placed in him by the side 
which thought that his testimony would 
be useful. Now the motive back of the 
man who lies in court is somewhat simi- 
lar to that which makes a man exaggerate 
a story in order to be entertaining. He 
feels that since his hostess has done him 
the bonor of inviting him to dinner, or, 
inasmuch as the crowd he is in expects 
him to interest them, he’d better do it 
even if he has to go a bit beyond the 
realms of mere truth 

It is well to remember that when a man 


Quebec and British Columbia, or vice 
versa. I know of no way of determining 
this. There are statistics available of 
course, and they do not mean a tinker’s 
traditional choice of profanity! You can 
find that while British Columbia was dry, 
there were many arrests for this; and that 
since it went wet, there are so many more 
or less. That may have nothing at all 
to do with the liquor question. Local ani 
world economic conditions bear too di- 
rectly on those statistics to make them of 
value in judging the effect of liquor laws. 
The countries of the world and their ways 
are changing so rapidly in this after-the- 
war period of reconstruction that only a 
fanatic or a propagandist can point to a 
certain element in the life of a people and 
say with honest conviction: “This is the 
cause of that.” I have no glimmer of an 
idea as to whether the people of the wet 
provinces of Canada are better or worse 
off than the people of the dry provinces 
I'll give you a little tip on that: No one 
else has any glimmer of an idea as to 
which is and which is not. The pro 
prohibitionist will tell you what he thinks, 
which is not important because what he 
thinks is what he wants to think. The 
pro-wet will give you his side of the story 
which is unimportant for the same reason. 
There is only one person who can give any 
definite worth-while testimony on the 
subject. He is not ready to talk yet, but 
he will be ultimately, and when he speaks 
his words will be heavy with authority. 
He is a lean, lank, bald-headed, long- 
whiskered old coot who wears a garment 
resembling an old-fashioned night shirt, 
and carries a scythe for a walking stick. 
His name is Old Father Time. 


tells a lie and fools you, it is because you 
failed to ask the right questions with 
which to explode his story. These ques- 
tions do not need to be asked in the form 
of a cross-examination, but perhaps in 
asual conversation. For example, sup- 
pose that a man says he took a train from 
New York on a certain day and went to 
Boston. You ask him, in a tone of polite 
interest, what time he left New York, 
and how long it took the train to reach 
Boston. If he only recently made the 
trip, he should be able to answer, readily, 
just about what time his train started and 
arrived. But if he hasn't been to Boston 
he may have only the haziest notion about 
the schedule of the train he says he took. 
No matter what the circumstance, there 
is always some prop necessary to support 
his story that the liar failed to think 
about. If your question pulls away that 
prop, the liar is lost. Credit men in re- 
tail stores often catch a dishonest cus- 
tomer in a lie by asking suddenly for the 
customer’s telephone number. If the 
customer cannot supply the number read- 
ily and naturally, the chances are that 
he isn’t living where he says he is. 

I once heard Woodrow Wilson remark 
that he often learned the true facts about 
a situation by talking to liars. “If I talk 
to enough to them,” he said, “there will 
be certain points on which they all agree. 
Then I know that those details are prob- 
ably true.” 
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ERE are four joyful smiling young 
faces! 

You've seen them many a time 
looking out at you from the advertisements 
of one of America’s greatest advertisers. 

They may be a trifle too late to get into 
the foot-ball season, but they’re right in 
time for JUDGE’S famous ‘$1000 for 
Smiling Faces’’ Contest. 

Cut them out of this page and save them 
along with the other smiling faces you are 
going to enter. 

If you haven't started yet, start now—any- 
time—and clip every smiling face you see in any 
newspaper or magazine advertisement. 

Read the rules of the Contest printed on this 
page. They are easy to understand and still 
easier to follow. 

And—keep smiling yourself. It’s going to do 
a lot toward helping relieve the present industrial 
depression. 

You can’t help but smile if you watch for smiling 
faces—and that’s what we want you to do. 

Try for your share of the fourteen prizes aggre- 
gating $1000 which will be distributed by the 
JUDGE NATIONAL SMILE WEEK committee 
in connection with its other work, culminating in a 


week of cheerfulness and smiles. 








Here are the easy 
rules of the fa- 
mous smile con- 
test: 


1. Each smiling face clipped 
from any magazine or news- 
paper advertisement — will 
count as a point in JupGE’s 
National Smile Week Con 
test. To the persons who 
send the largest number of 
smiling faces clipped from 
any magazine or newspaper 
advertisement published on 
or before midnight, Febru 
ary 12th, the following cash 
prizes will be given: 


Largest number. . $500.00 


Second largest 250.00 
Third 100.00 
Fourth 50.00 
Next ten, each 10.00 


2. Clippings made from now on 
from any newspaper or maga 
zine advertisement, either 
current or back numbers (n 
more than five points will be 
allowed from any one adver 
tisement) may be entered 
The same advertisement in 
any magazine or newspaper 
may be used but once by any 
competitor. 


Clippings must be mailed 
on or before midnight of 
February 13th, 1922, when the 
contest closes. Don't send 
any clippings until you send 
them all 


+. This contest is open to you 
whether vou are a subscriber 
to Jupce or not. It is not 
necessary that you buy the 
magazine in order to enter the 
contest 


Employees, or members of the 
families of the employees of 
the Leslie-Judge Company 
ire barred from this contest. 


6. Check will be mailed to the 
winner as soon as the winner 
is determined. 


In the event of ties, prizes 
identical in character with 
that offered will be given to 
each of those so tying 


8. The name of the winner will 
be published in a number of 
Jvupce issued during April, 
1922. 


9. Address all clippings, with the 
total number of faces indi 
cated on each package, te 
“Chairman, JupGe’s National 
Smile!Week Committee,”’ 627 
West 48rd Street, New York 
City. Clippings will not be re 
turned. All inquiries regarding 
this contest should be ad 
dressed to the Chairman ac 
companied by a stamp for 
repiy 











JUDGE’S 
National Smile Week 
February 5th to 12th, 1922 
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HOME OF INVESTORS BONDS 


The New Way to Save 


"THE new way to save is to buy 
a bond on partial payments, thereby 


making your money earn 7 % instead of 3%. 


7% With Safety 


Buy an INVESTORS BOND with a first 
ayment as low as $10. Each cea earns 7%. 
loo money is safe because INVESTORS BONDS 
are the same investments in which funds of the 
Madison & Kedzie State Bank. under State and 
Federal supervision, are also placed. 

Post yourself on this new plan! 

Write today for booklets No. 1-142 


©@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


(Combined resources of The Investors Company 
and Madison & Kedzie State Bank. whose stock- 
holders are the same, exceed $9,000,000.) 




















1922 | 
Investment Opportunities || 


- : 
| 
i N the first of each year we issue | | 


| a booklet concisely describing 





the high grade securities—municipal, 

utility and industrial—which we 
\ | own and offer to investors. 
| Many of these offerings are Byllesby | 
| Securities, back of which is our own 
| | experienced engineering and man- | 
agement organization. | 
|| Our investment recommendations | | 
||| for 1922 include a long list of sound 
'| and safe investment securities, which 
may be purchased for cash or on our 
easy Ten-Payment Plan. 


| 
Ask for Booklet LI 
H.MByllesby & Co. | 


| Incorporated 

i CHICAGO NEW YORK 

| 111 Broadway l 
1] 








208 S. La Salle St. 
Boston — Providence - New Haven — Detroit 
Minneapolis — Madison - Oklahoma City 

















THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situ ition in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 
J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 





Stock Options 


nvestigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
ies of this valuable method of stock trading 
Jo margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 
Descriptive circular L on request 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway - New York 


st 


Tel. Barclay 5216 








LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 
Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesuie’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 


No charge is made for this service. 
tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 


All communica- 


A ddre 88 


all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesuie’s Week.y, 627 West 43rd St., New York, giving 


full name and exact street address. 


ing good service by pointing out, 

from time to time, signs of im- 
provement in general business. Many 
of these indications are undoubtedly of 
slight import and unconvincing, and there 
can be no assurance as yet that all the 
remainder are of worth and weight. 
They may not record a lasting condition. 
There may be such a thing as “turning 
the corner” for the time being only and 
later a falling back and a loss of progress. 
Such has too frequently been the case 
with prices in the stock market, and the 


() ins eens observers are render- 


~ | latter is supposed to reflect the state of 


It 


business some months in advance. 


/may well be that vacillation will charac- 





terize the activities of the industrial and 
commercial world for months to come. 

But then it is something that better- 
ment shows itself at all, even if 
transiently. There is encouragement in 
watching the rush of wavelets up the 
business beach. Even if they speedily 
ebb and retire others succeed them, and 
the play of waters continues. The tide 
exhibits a tendency to come in, and that 
is the main point. Whatever fluctua- 
tions may occur, at least a faint trend 
upward is discernible. The full flood 
may be distant, but it can be calculated 
on and surely foretold. Too many 
enterprises are holding their own in 
the midst of depression to doubt the 
fundamental soundness of the situation. 
Others are even achieving profits, and 
some make the inspiring report that 
they are doing better than ever before, 
creating new records and excelling the 
triumphs of more favorable years. Re- 
sults like these are not of negligible value; 
they have deep-seated _ significance. 
They are symptoms of business con- 
valescence, not of relapse. On the whole, 
a mood of moderate hopefulness is 
justified at this time, in spite of the 
existing stagnation in numerous lines of 
production. The trade train has started 
slowly, but apparently in the right 
direction. 

The view that the United States 
cannot prosper until Europe thoroughly 
settles down and our foreign commerce 
is fully restored may have been over- 
worked. ‘Too much insistence on it may 
have had a bad psychological effect. 
European poverty and unrest have 
undoubtedly reacted badly on the busi- 
ness outlook here. But we have not 
ceased to export goods to the war- 
battered countries. The latter have 
managed somehow to assemble a vast 
aggregate of gold which they are sending 


Anonymous communications will in no case be answered 


to us in payment for commodities. The 
foreign markets are not all we couk( 
desire, but they will probably not grow 
much worse. They may, in fact, im- 
prove. Anyhow, they cannot compare 
in importance to us with our domestic 
market, whose demands should soon be 
so urgent as to set all the business wheels 
in motion again. 

The universal buyers’ strike would 
long since have completed its job were 
not extensive profiteering still in existence. 
Astounding charges continue to be made 
against greedy retailers. But profiteer- 
ing and non-buying are both heading for 
the discard and will reach their destina- 
tion in time. Store shelves all over the 
land are getting emptier. There has 
already begun in certain sections a con- 
siderable amount of replenishment to 
meet the wants of customers. Store- 
keepers can now secure supplies at re- 
duced wholesale rates and they should 
pass the benefit of this on to their 
patrons. If they do, the home traffic 
will gradually expand until at length it 
exceeds its old-time immense aggregate. 
The 110,000,000 inhabitants of the 
Union are normally very extensive 
traders with one another, and the mutual 
supplying of their needs on the same 
scale as in times past would alone create 
an activity in business which would 
seem, in contrast with present-day dull- 
ness, the near-height of prosperity. 

Fuller realization of these facts would 
dispel much of the pessimism still linger- 
ing among us. It would dispose business 
men to be more venturesome than they 
dare at present to be, and it would put 
backbone into investors who are hesitat- 
ing about purchasing securities of merit 
that may not sell so low again in this 
generation. 

Answers to Inquiries 

G., Savannan, Ga.: I would on no account advise 
either man or woman to invest in German marks at this 
time. Nobody knows how much lower the mark will go, 
and there are those who predict a crash in Europe, in- 
eluding Germany, of course. Economic conditions in 
Poland are extremely bad, and Warsaw bonds are only a 
gamble. Any broker ory, | in Lesuie’s can buy 
speculative bonds for you, but I hope that you will con- 
fine your purchases to sound issues. 

R., New Rockrorp, N. Dak.: In spite of the exten- 
sive and productive holdings of the Island Oil Co, its 
stock must be classed as a long-pull speculation. It pays 
no dividends and the company’s large earnings are hand 
capped by a too heavy capitalization. Cosden Oil is 4 
dividend payer, the company is in excellent condition, 
increasing its business and having a bright outlook. :t 
would be comparatively safe to invest in its stock. — 

S., New Yorx: The properties of the East Coast 
Fisheries Co. and East Coast Fisheries Products (0 
were bought at receiver's sale by a new organization, ‘I he 
Deep Sea Fisheries Co. The new owners have adopted 
a reorganization plan under which one share of Deep 
Sea Fisheries common stock will be exchanged for every 
twenty shares of East Coast Fisheries stock. That seems 


to be all that the East Coast Fisheries stockholders can 
hope to get. 
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_ Safeguarding 
Your Future 


the result of foresight, of systematic 
investment. 


F the result of independence is simply 


Begin by taking advantage of our 
Monthly Installment Plan. Industrial 
and financial inactivity has cau 
ractically all stock prices to decline. 
ou may now purchase sound securi- 
ties at remarkably low prices. 


No matter how limited your means, 
our plan ermits investments that 
should yield you substantial profits 
with the return of normal security 
prices. 


A list of secure stocks of high yield 

will be sent on request. Write for 
List 108-D.D. and free booklet fully 
describing our plan. 


——e 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover 


The Next Boom in 
~ the Oil Industry 


At the present time, there are 
| clear indications pointing to 
approximately when the next 
| oil boom may be expected, and 
| inasmuch as this subject is of 

vital importance to every holder 
| of oil shares, as well as to those 
contemplating the purchase of 
stocks in this group, we have 
prepared a forecast of what may 
be anticipated. 


Ask for LW-79 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated ‘Stock Exchange of N. Y. 


| §&O Broad St., New York 
| Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia 




















Boston Newark Pittsburg 
(Direct Private Wires) 




















THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, > 
U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write 

booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 
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stitched, flex ible durable, containing 4 Pencils and 1 Penheidor 

Gilt imprinte’_ with Fee and Penci ' 

PORTED PENCIL SHARPEN R E. Sent in Artiste is Xmas Holl 

Box. Guaranteed in every respect. male? by Parcel mr Haly 

prepaid if check or stamps accompanies order. 

Dept. B, UNION PENCIL CO.,Inc., 407 Broadway, N.Y. C- 
Liberal Discount in quantities to Banks, Business Houses, etc. 





“& GIFT OF DISTINCTION” 





Welcome to Any’ rapa dar at Any Time. Genuine Leather Cas 











MoroRS 


ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS UP TO & H. P. 
te Stock at Al Times - 
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S., Americus, Ga.: The Seaboard Air Line adj. 5 
per cent. bonds have (temporarily as I hope) suspended | 
payment of interest, but the interest is cumulative, and 
will be a charge on the road until it is paid. I do not | 
advise selling your bonds at the present market price. 
With improvement in the railroad business, which must 
come some day, the adjustment 5s should recover at 
least a portion ‘of their loss. 

K., Cusa Crry, W1s.: American Smelting 5s, Beth 
lehem Steel 7s, and Southern Railroad 4s are safe in- 
vestments. M. K. & T. Ist 4s are not so attractive. 
The company is in receivers’ hands and the payment of 
interest on the 4s has been very slow. Better buy bonds 
returns on which are promptly made. Among bonds that 
make high yields are U.S. of Brazil 8s, Republic of Chile 
8s, Denmark 8s, International Mercantile Marine 6s, 
Sinclair Oil 714s, U. S. Rubber 7s, Kelly-Springfield 8s. 

S., Wittiams, Cau.: Better buy the stocks of the lead- 
ing, "established, divide end-paying automobile concerns. 
It would be a long- pull speculation to put your money 
into Durant Motor stock. The company may some day 
become successful and a dividend payer, but you can't 
be sure of that as yet. 

W., Corrryvitie, Kan.: I certainly would not ad- 
vise a lady of sixty-three, working for her living, to buy 
the cheap stocks of oil companies, such as you name, 
which have no standing and are not mentioned in my | 
lists of corporations. A shrewd lady from Texas lately | 





porated in that State were fakes. If you want oil stocks 
buy the shares of some company like Cosden & Co., | 
Standard Oil of N. J., or Texas Company, all dividend | 
payers. 

S., Crooxstox, Mixn.: Both Pan American Petro- | 
leum, paying $6 a year, and Royal Dutch — paying 
$5.20, are good business men’s purchases. Royal Dutch 
is a to secure control of Union Oil, which should add 
much to Royal Dutch’s possibilities. 

P., Omana, Nes.: The International Education Pub- 
lishing Co. was hard hit by the Great War, because most | 
of its revenues were derived from business abroad. Earn- | 
ings in 1920 showed a large increase over those of 1919. | 
In time, when conditions in Europe have reached normal, | 
the company should be in a stronger financial position 
and the stock should increase in value. 

P., Witimar, Mryn.: It is reasonably safe to buy | 
American Steel Foundries stock, Bethlehem Steel B, 
Railway Steel Spring, Worthington Pump, pfd., and U. 
S. Industrial Alcohol. General Motors common is a 
good speculation. All these are paying dividends which 
at present appear likely to be maintained. American 
Sumatra Tobacco is not now a dividend payer and the 
stock is speculation. 

O., Le Compre, La.: I have no statement of the earn- 
ings of the Stevens- Renin a Motor Co. It figures out a 
surplus for itself by omitting the item of 100,000 shares 
of common stoc he shares are not listed, and I have 
heretofore told my readers that they were too speculative 
for a conservative investor. With better times the com- 
pany may do better. 

5 3 Ancetes, CaL., anp T., Visacta, Cat.: While 
the common stock of the Southern California Edison Co. 
is a good business man’s investment, I would consider 
preferred stocks or bonds as better pure shases for women 
than common issues. The Southern California Edison 
7 per cent. debenture bonds would be preferable to the 
common stock, although they are short-term issues. Bet- 
ter than S. C. Edison common would be American Woolen 
7 per cent. pfd., or Beth. Steel 8 per cent. pfd., or 
American Yehphene & Telegraph Co. stock paying 9 
per cent. 

B., New York: Carlisle Tire Corporation stock is the 
very ‘last purchase for a woman, especially one who works 
for a living. The company has paid no dividends, it has 
an exceedingly small surplus and the tire business is, at 
present, in a depressed state. advise you not to buy 
any shares of this concern. Buy some sound dividend- 
paying stock or interest-paying bond. Many sound 
—— are selling low. 

. Huntineton, Va.: Every one of the twelve stocks 
you ‘inquire about is a divide nd payer. My preferences 
would be Atchison, American Car & Foundry, U. S. Steel, 
Westinghouse, American Woolen, United Fruit and En- 
dest Tohasen. However, they are all suitable pur- 








chases for a business man. 
.. Saranac Lake, N. Y.: International Mercantile 
Marine common is an unattractive long pull. Mercan- 
tile Marine pfd. is still a dividend payer and is one of the 
most inviting speculations in the market. There are 42 
per cent. of arrears of dividends on this stock, which will 
robably some day be taken care of to the benefit of the 
ay I have a very slight opinion of N. Y., 0. & W. 
R.R. stock. The road is not earning much and its small 
dividend is usually in doubt. Middle States Oil, paying 
$1 a year, has speculative possibilities that may develop 
in time, Cc “handler Motors, paying $6, is a fair busine: ss 
man’s purchase. Sinclair Oil is undoubtedly a “comer’ 
in the market. It has a future, though not a dividend 
payer at present. 

C., New Wrvxpsor, Iuu.: Of course, you would get a 
larger income by selling your Victory Notes and buying 
Studebaker stock, but the bonds are safer. It would be 
better to buy Studebaker pfd., Beth. Steel 8 per cent. 
pfd., or American wo “n pid. 

M., Troy, ’.: New Haven R.R. stock is almost a 
hope sless issue. The road’s financial troubles are great, 
and it is impossible to foresee a time when it will again 

be able to pay dividends. In case of a boom in the stock 
market, New Haven shares might sell higher, and thus 
| reduce your loss. 


New York, November 19, 1921. 

















Free Booklets for Investors 


Frequent advances in the price of crude oil recently 
| have excited widespread interest in oil securities, whose 
| standing in the market depends on the profits of pro- | 
| duction. There is difference of opinion as to how far | 
| th he appreciation of oil will proceed. Useful service, 
| therefore, has been rendered by Charles H. Clarkson 

& Co., 66 Broadway, New York, in preparing a review 








ty 


told me that most of the many oil companies incor- | ff 








Best Buys 


among the 


Oil Stocks 


We have just prepared a 
bulletin on the outlook for 
the better class of low- 
priced listed oil stocks 
such as 


General Asphalt 

Middle States Oil 

Sinclair 

White Oil 

Texas Company 
and 

Pacific Oil 


that should be of inesti- 
mable value to the alert 
investor or trader. 


Write for copy of Bulle- 
tin LW-77. Copy sent gratis. 


Cuarces H Crarksons &. 


66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 





















Make Your Money Earn More 


A Tested 


8% Investment 


Miller First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds, yielding 8%, offer 
a tested and proved investment at 
a time when sound securities yield- 


ing 8° are becoming rare. 


These mortgages and bonds—the 
latter available in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000—are secured 
or more of their face 
value by improved Miami real es- 


up to 200% 


tate. Investigate today. 
Write for descriptive circular of 
offerings, B-24, and bo ok let, 
‘Miami Mortgage Investments 


G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Miami Bank & Trust Building 
Miami, Florida 
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PROFITS 
Foreign Bonds 


Exchange 


yaluable to ALL 


interested in Foreign Bonds or Exchange 


Request Booklet A-100 


MORTON [ACHENBRUCH & @ 


42 Broad Street. NewYork 
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| The very latest and 


a best, authoritative 


yi Guide Books 


| to Cuba and the 
w West Indies 


It you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 





i you will want these books. 
‘ They are the very latest and best, avthori- 


ot tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
i Indies, including the Virgin Islands 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 

their interesting text and their remarkable 

pictures which | Bee been specially gathered 

for these books and printed from new type 

and plates on fine quality book paper 











Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up-to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Cura- 
cao. Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover $ 

in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid 1 
on receipt of price. 














A companion volume to the took on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, covering historical dat 
Commerce; Havana; Cabana; Morro Castle, 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, Theatres and movies, 
oe at 


Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. N : 
Information; Matanzas; Transportation. 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo: 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer! 
4 ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs 
; Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi’ 
days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 


cover in colors, he “Ipful maps. Sent 


| postpaid on receipt of price ‘75¢ 
WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd7ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















| York Stock Exe 4 








MATZENE 


SOMMERS 
CHARLES SHULER 

Of Davenport, Ia., president 
of the Iowa National Bani 
Mr. Shuler is prominent in 
civic as well as in financial 
circles of his thriving city 
The bank flourishes under 


his management 


Dan NORMAN 
Of Chicago, who was some 
time ago elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Continental & 
Commercial National Banl:, 
after thirty years’ 
The hank has deposits of 

$350,000,000 








WRIGHT 
Grorce W. Peppycorp 
President of the Bank of Co 


ville, Colville, Wash., who 
was recently appointed Presi- 
dent of the Washington State 
Bankers’ Association. Ile 
has been a banker in the 
Northwest for years. 


ser ice ° 





with special reference to the earnings 
stocks such as Sinclair, Middle 
Island Oil, Oklahoma Prod. & 
To all who are interested in oil 
stocks this pamphet should be helpful. It may be had 
gratis by sending to Clarkson & Co. for W-76. 

All persons interested in foreign bonds or exchange 
will find highly v aluable a booklet, “Profits in Foreign 
Bonds and Exchange,” issued by Morton Lachenbruch 
& Co., 42 Broad Street, New York. It makes clear 
whatever chances there are of profit in the present 
de »pressed condition of foreign currencies and obligations 
A copy of this public: — may be had by writing to the 
company for booklet A-100. 

Read the Bache Review and you will become well posted 
on the business and financial situation. It has proved 
of great value to investors and commercial men. Copies 
free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway 
New York 

Puts and calls guaranteed by members of the New 
and, therefore, absolutely reliable, 
are dealt in by S Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New 
York, who will send to any applicant their descriptive 
circular | 

Mortgages on Dallas homes, yielding 8 per cent. and 
complying with State requirements for investment ol 
savings funds, are offered by the Dallas State Bank, 
Dallas, Tex. Amounts range from $500 to $10,000. 
The bank’s Mortgage Investment Department invites 
correspondence 

This is a propitious time for buying seasoned dividend- 


of the oil outlook, 
of the more active listed 
States, Cosden & Co., 
Ref., and Pacific Oil. 


paying securities outright or on credit. The twent 
four payment plan instituted by E. L. Wittmeyer & { 
Inc., 42 Broadway, New York, furnishes a remarkab 
easy method of acquiring high-grade stocks or bonds 
The firm has prepared a free booklet describing its pla 
and will mail it to interested parties, together with : 
copy of the Fortnightly Review, containing desirable 
vestment recommendations. Ask for LW-802 

The Russell Securities yg rere 25 = 
New York, has popularized the Liberty Plan of partial! 
payments in the purchase of securities. This plan give. 
twelve or twenty-four months in which to pay for an) 
active stock or bond listed on any stock exchange ani 
selling at over $5. Contracts may be made for an 
number of shares of stock from one up, or any amount 
of bonds. For complete particulars write to the corpora 
tion for booklet B-88. 


G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 124 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
well-known distributors of real-estate bonds, offer an 
opportunity to purchase first mortgage real-estate 
bonds yielding 8 per cent. on easy terms. Purchasers 


can begin with $8 or 810 and 7 per cent. interest will be 
allowed on all payments until the bonds are paid for 
Miller bonds are based on income-producing buildings, 
have a first claim on earnings, mature serially and are 
safeguarded by monthly payments by borrowers. It 
is impossible to enter here into full description of these 
securities, but this can be found in a booklet, Selecting 
Your Investment, and the Story of Lucy Farrar, both of 
which will be sent by Miller & Co., to any person on 
request 


Don’ t Give Up the Airship—( (Continued from page 745) 


British were trying to palm off on 
America a ship which did not meet the 
provisions of her contract. 


The Physical Laboratory experts, like 


| all good engineers, proc eeded to test the 


| ZR-2 


the limit. The limit was 


to 


| exceeded, and in my opinion the control 
| test which was given the ZR-? at the 


time of her collapse would have destroyed 


any airship ever built. Her horizontal 
rudders were thrown hard over and, 
simultaneously, her vertical control ele- 


vators thrown clear up, giving her a 
twisting and bending test similar to that 
given a towel when water is wrung out 
of it by hand. 

Unable to stand the strain, the longi 
tudinals of the ZR-?’s frame broke, and 
the ship separated just over her rear 


| propellers. The two sections drifted 
|apart, upbending so that spectators 


| could look up into the black and vawning 





interiors, and then, gasoline, the terror 
of all aircraft operations, exploded, tear- 
ing the forward section of the ship to bits 
and setting it on fire. 

In the meantime, the after 
the ship, free from sparking electrical 
wires. or red-hot escaped the 
gasoline explosion which befell the for- 
ward section, and floated to the surface 
of the Humber in much the same manner 
as a parachute drops, buoyancy being 
maintained by several balloonets which 
still retained hydrogen. In fact, the 
four men saved from this part of the 


section of 


motors, 


ZR-2 owe their lives to hydrogen. The 
hydrogen did not explode in the forward 
section; it burned. 

The answer to this whole sad business 
is not obscure. One step at a time in 
design beyond standard German practice 
is enough. We have the fundamental 
engineering problems solved; refinement 
of design and the elimination of mechani- 
cal “‘bugs” should be our next move. 
Methods for valving and handling helium 
we must develop, for we must replace 


hydrogen with helium as an added 
safeguard against fire. Hydrogen in 


itself is not particularly dangerous, but 
it does burn, so let’s eliminate it. We 
have the helium supply. Our course is 
obvious. 

Gasoline is the real firebug. We must 
do away with gasoline as a fuel in air- 
ships. That means the use of engines 
burning heavy oils for fuel. Such en- 
gines and fuel will reduce the available 
lift for passenger and freight carrying. 
But one hundred passengers carried 1 
safety is better than carrying two 
hundred at great risk 

Can we build rigid airships in America? 
Certainly. We are building one now at 
the Naval Aircraft Factory in Phila- 
delphia. But do not worry, Mr. Tax- 
payer. She is not a sister ship of the 
ZR-2 She is a ship very much like 
the Zeppelin Z-49. The difference will 
be in essentials other than design. She 

(Concluded on page 754) 
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Motor Department 
(Concluded from page 744) 


ter to waste this oil and charge the price 
of the new supply against repair and over- 
hauling costs which would otherwise 
surely appear, than to regret the seeming 
wastefulness of destroying one or two gal- 
jons of oil every 400 or 500 miles. 

While it is the adequate lubrication of 
the engine on which the satisfactory ope- 
ration of the car is most dependent, com- 
fort and efficiency require attention to the 
other parts of the modern motor car. 
Universal joints, spring shackles, bearings, 
steering spindles, tie rods and the like 
should be attended to by whatever lubri- 
cation means is provided. It is not enough 
that a grease cup should be screwed 
down or an oil cup filled, however. These 
parts are exposed to road dust and occa- 
sionally the oil or grease passages will be- 
come clogged. Furthermore, the fact 
that an oil or grease cup is filled, is not 
enough evidence that the necessary por- 
tion of the bearing is receiving lubrication. 
The oil or grease should be forced in or 
applied by other means until an excess is 
seen to appear around the opposite end 
of the bushing. Even the best grease will 
harden. Sometimes the removal of the 
oil or grease cup is necessary to clean the 
passage by means of a nail, heavy wire or 
other device. 

In cold weather grease will harden and 
oil congeal and the lubricating qualities 
are correspondingly reduced. It is there- 
fore the height of folly to expect the en- 
gine, transmission, differential and other 
parts of the running gear to perform their 
full service as soon as the car is started. | 
If the crank case oil is cold it cannot be | 
forced to all parts requiring lubrication; 
if the grease or heavy oil in the transmis- | 
sion or differential has become chilled, 
the lubricant will act like so much butter 
and the gears may cut spaces in the oil 
without carrying a sufficient amount of 
the lubricant around to prevent undue 
wear. The natural heat from the engine 
should be allowed gradually to warm the 
oil, grease and other lubricant until they 
are brought to their proper consistency 
before attempts at high speed or hill 
climbing should be made. 

It is only by attention to the lubricating 
details of engine and car that maximum 
service can be obtained from the modern 
automobile. The car owner owes it not 
only to himself, but to the manufacturer 
who has produced the best product that | 
he knows how to make, to carry out in- 
structions in this regard and to attend 
conscientiously to those precautions which | 
will make or mar the modern motor car. | 








LA NUIT 
By WHIT BURNETT 


We CLIMBED up to a high place, 
And far we looked away, 
And saw the world in saffron lace 
At ending of the day. 


And then a very low wind 
Came up the mountainside, 

And brought the darkness in a cape, 
And tucked the world inside. 
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WEAR IN ALL THE LATEST | 
YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


he best known shoes in the world. 
| T They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
| stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
j, to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
| duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
| Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
} they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes BOYS SHOES ] 
are absolutely the best shoevaluesfor $4.50 &£$5.00 

the money in this country. They com- : r 
bine quality, style, workmanship and ' 
wearing qualities equal to other makes | W.L. Douglas name 
selling at higher prices. They are the | and portrait is the 
Wi leaders in the fashion centers of | best knova shoe 
i] America. The stamped price is W. L. | Trade Mark in the { 
Gs] Douglas personal guarantee that the | world. It stands for ' 

i shoes are always worth the price paid | thehighest standard 
i for them. The prices are the same | of quality at the low- 
everywhere; they cost no more in San | est possible cost. 
Francisco than they do in New York. | W. L, Douglas shoes 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the | With his mame and 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under retail price stamped 
the direction and supervision of expe- | 00 the sole are worn 
| rienced men, all working with an hon- | by more men than 
est determination to make the best | ly other make. 


shoes for the price that money can . he 
CAUTION.—Insist upon ha‘ w. >> — 
shoes. eee and ooh) te lle Briuslas j 
the sole. careful t it bom President if 


changed or mutilated 
if not for sale in your vicinity, order direct W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Sromfactory. Catalog free. 151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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be ee eg fine hho | and Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how 


Write Today 107123 paze beok  repeapia gf heresies. I cured myself after stammering for 20 years 
JLM.LYON & CO. 1 Maids Lae, New Yo, BLY B. N. Bogue, 4248 Bogue Bldg. , 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 
WRITE for illustrated guide 
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If you don’t read Film Fun you don’t get 
all the movie news 


The December issue now being sold by your newsdealer 
See the pictures of Coming g Stars. Read what the Present Stars 
are doing. See how they do it on the other side of the world, 
You get everything in Film Fun for 20c 


At your nearest newsdealer NOW 
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> = | 
Don’t Give Up the | 

Airship | 
(Concluded from page 752) | 
| will have helium for a lifting medium. | 
And, unless I am “off my trolley,” gaso- 
line will be taboo. 
| Why, then, did we buy the ZR 
If we can build rigid airships, why did 
we not do so? Why did we go to Eng- 


|land, anyway? These are legitimate 
| questions. They are easily answered. 
We bought the ZR-2 from England 
| because we could purchase with her 









SAFE AND SANE | the training of airship personnel and, 

at the same time, get much valuable 

for Coughs and Colds experience in airship manufacturing 
hi eiiaisin teernall atte. processes. England had been successful 
Shenae: entdh edtdl, Ganteins with her rigid airships; witness the 


no opiates—good for young and old flight of the R-34 to America, for one 








example. Her airship personnel was as 
55¢ per bottle everywhere good as any in the world; they were in 
TTT, _;_ | greater numbers than even Germany 
could boast. They could teach us much | 
we needed to know. Dealings with| 
Germany, with whom we were still at} 
war, were out of the question, so we 


bought from our British allies. 


For the future, things are different. 
We have a lightweight metal even 
stronger than duralumin, we have re- 


course to the best German designs, we 
have adequate sheds, we have airship 
mooring masts, we now know the manu- 





if You Can Tell it from @ J facturing processes peculiar to rigid 
GENUINE DIAMOND Send itback airship construction, we have trained 
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ase ing. 





qo carat gem in ladice tain both talent and ships from our 
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ce. When ring deposit $ GH ee do it; will we “carry on? I am con- | 
Gents with Powe Ly If not ple pleased voters in 2 days for money back! > . , } 
ees hand charges. Write for lor Free catalog. Agents Wanted fident that we will. | 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO.. Dept LW.Las Cruces, W. Mex. 
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By KENNETH LATOUR 


; ix SE days are over 
Those days of nagging, 
tainty, 

Of guessing, as we watched the western sky | 

Pale and then deepen into indigo behind the 
winking stars, 

If, at the next sun's setting, w 


“THE GOOD OLD DAYS!” | 
| 


“e Weatber Prophet tore- 5 
, — the | weather & to 24 Weather 
vance, 
toy y but a srtantiacatty constructed 
rument working automatically, 
teliable ever. 


An Ideal Present 
Made doubly interesting by the little 
figures of Hansel and Gretel and the 
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A bn Witch, who come in and out to tell you e should still be 
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; eed. toany © To render thanks for one more night of life, 
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DAVID WHITE, Dept.136 419 E. Water 
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St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Those days are over 

Day s of rocketing about the blue, 

Exploring fearfully among the clouds, 

Roaring with flaming motors down the heavens, 

Hell popping all around, 

And brazen, deadly gnats flocking 
swarms 

Along our wake! 







yet. Nine 
separate | 
articles 
in one. 
Everybo- 
dy delighted 
with it. Odd, 
curious and interesting. Lots 
1.25 of pleasure as wellas very use- 
tt It is adouble Microscope for examining the | 
wonders of mature. It is also an Opera Glass, a 
Stereoscope, a Burning Lens, a Reading Glass, a Telescope, @ 
Compass, a Pocket Mirror, and a Laryngascope—for examin- 
ing eye, ear, nose and throat. It is worth all the cost to locate 
even one painful cinder in the eye. Folds flat and fits the pock- | 
ry t missit, Sent by 












in angry 





We have outlived those days! 

And, looking back, already we forget 

So quickly Time has dropped the magic veil 
of distance 
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Or hurtled through the tracers on the Meuse! 
All we remember is the brightness of the upper 
reaches, 
The spacious freedom of the skies,, 
The rip and tingle of the rushing torque, 
And the blissful crooning of the homing motor! 
“Those were the good old days!” 
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eGet the Job 
You Want 


Ten go after a position. One geta it. Why? Because that 
applicant knows how to approach, apply and prove his qual- 
ifeations. You can be that one in ten---when you under- 
stand how! Getting a job is aacience In today s keen 
competition for positions, haphazard or makeshift pg 
bt) not win. In his wonder ully interesting book ‘How to 
Get a Better Job,’’ C ertner gives you the benefit of 
years of study as an Menno. xpert, of job-winning 
methods and plans. His methods have placed over 15,000 
in prize positions. He reveals inside facts that will fit you 
to go after a better position---shows you how to locate 
vacancy---how to answer an ad and get a reply 
write e ob winning letter 
tion ot apts 

ae, each step successfully. If you have a job, 


‘HOW TO;GET A BETTER JOB” 


will put you hi her- -or prepare you for the time when you 
may be in need of a position. If you are out of a job---this 
Book will put you on the road to a position. Just send 
name, address and $1 bill. If not satisfied return the book 
-— Cod your dollar back. ~ no risk! 
Send now 
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Can’t Clog 
Coal-Oil 
Burner 
Newest 
Invention 





Most perfect burner ever invented. Intense blue flame. 
Can't clog up. Turns any coal or wood stove into a gas 
stove. Heats oven to baking point in 10 minutes. Cheapest 
fuel known. Low priced. Bells everywhere. N 
like it. Not sold fo stores, Write quick for agency. 

PARKER MFG.CO. 35 355 Coal St., Dayton, Ohio 
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“My dear—you’ve no idea 
—aisles jammed—fnally 
located my counter—so did 
every one else, apparenily 
lost my eyeglasses and tempe? 

got there—twenty-two cus- 








hg : tomers for each clerk—and 
Pjejejele ‘0 WSs 44 a they didn't have what I wanted 
er: Se PSiG|O\e-N RE | —darn Christmas anyhow!’ 

w viojele me ak “How unnecessary—used 
to do it myself. Why don’t 
you try the Judge way this 


year—and enjoy Christmas?”’ 











thaws ease and convenience of the JUDGE way is worth considering. 
And think of the pleasure your friends will get from a year’s subscrip- 
tion for JUDGE. Fifty-two times this coming year a smiling visitor will 
remind them of your esteem. Not a utility to be worn out or discarded in 
a few short months—not a bit of expensive or decorative nothingness that 
will never aspire to practical usefulness—but a joy-inspiring and anticipated 
weekly event, conveying the true Christmas spirit throughout the year. 

A subscription for JUDGE on this special Christmas offer embodies all 
the essentials of the ideal gift. It provides entertainment for the recipi- 
ent and since the subscription price 
OTHER CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS is $7.00 a year, it is an extremely val- 
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FSCUGRURE FROVIOW 60.105 525s oc oe fa > ear. 
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SS SE ere a special Christmas rate of $10.00 for 
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MAYCLESE*DESIGN 


We are specialists increating Quaintly designed 
Rooms and unusual pieces,done in the style of 

our early American home-builders and cabinet- 
makers. Careful attentionto form and workman~ 


ship makes our furniture much sought after by 
those desiring individual things at a moderate price. 


$26% 4 
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% 24’ 
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wood seat. The 
Cushion is $529 
» extra in your 

mw. material. 
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HE CONCORD CHAIR may be used in the 

dining room, living room, or the library. It 
is quaintly finished ‘and’ resembles the very early 
Jacobean type made in this country up to 1740 
made in Maple and Pine Wood, mortise and tenon 
construction, and pegged joints. The back of the 
chair has been very much slanted to give addi- 
tional comfort and style. The arms are nicely 
curved and are placed rather low, so as to fit 
under the table when used as a dining chair. 
Finished in golden-brown antique tone with 
softened edges and corners. 
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331 MADISON AVENUE N 


HE MAYCLESE BRADFORD 

TABLE is made according to the tra- 
ditions of the early American cabinet 
makers. The oval top, which is of Pine, 
is 2 feet long; legs and stretchers are 
White Maple, mortise and tenon construc- 
tion; pegged joints insure perfect work- 
manship. Turnings and molding are 
nicely cut and the entire piece carefully 
finished in antique golden-brown tones to 
resemble early furniture. 


CHECK OR BANK REFERENCES WITH ORDER 
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